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NEGOTIATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


Mr. Secretary CANNING being called upou by the speaker, said, 
ae had papers, which by the commaud of his Majesty, he had to lay 
on the table of the House. 

The papers were then laid on the table. 

Mr. Secretary CANNING spoke to the following effect :—Before 
I proceed to the narrative of the transaction in question, | must 
briefly call to recollection what was the state of Europe, and of this 
eountry in regard toit, before the meuth of September last, 
when these negotiations originated. A meetit.g of the sovereigns 
ef Europe—of some of the sovereigns of Europe similar to several 
ether meetings which had previously taken place, was announced, as 
about to be held for coasultation on some speciai affairs, and gene 
rally, on the preservation of peace in Europe. The question, which 
turned out to be the most important one at Verona, the question, as 
to the affairs of Spain, was vot anticipated as a subject of discussion. 
The matter, of which the Congress was expected to take cogni- 
zance, was the state of affairs in the east of Europe, and the compli- 
eated transactions between Russia aud Turkey. It was on his 
arrival at Paris, that the Duke of Wellington found, in conversation 
with the French Minister, ‘hat the case of pain was to occupy a 
leading part of the deliberaiions of the Cougress, and he applied for 
specific instructions as to the language he should hold. An objec- 
tiop was stated with great force as well as ingenuity by an hovour- 
able gentleman opposite, viz:—That, when England weut to a 
congress on the afiairs of Spain, that England was bound to take 
eare that Spain was a party to the deliberations of that congress. 
‘The honourable gentiemau will see that England went to the con- 
gress with no expectation of the prominent part that would be given 
to the affairs of >pain. ~-o far too, was the British government 
from anticipating that any hostile proposition would be brought 
forward against Spain by France, that the French government had, 
by their professions, given every reason to believe that their inten- 
tions were of the most pacific kind. Ido not allude to any speci- 
fic or private assurances to this government, but to papers publici 
juris. I particu arly speak of the speech of the king of France on 
the closing of the session of the Chambers, on the 5th June, 1822. 
In that speech, in speaking of the Cordon Sanitaire, his Most 
Christian Majesty stated, that the season of the year, and the dan- 
ger of the return of the fever, made it necessary for him to conti- 
nue the line of troops near the Pyrenees, and that malveillance 
alone could find in those measures a pretext to give a false impres. 
sion as to his Majesty’s intentions. —(Hear, bear, hear.) —Undoubt- 
edly this, the last document which France had issued respecting 
Spain, previously to the meeting of the congress, led the British 
government to expect any thing, rather than warlike intentions on 
the part of France,—(Hear, hear.)—and I state it here, not to draw 
from it any hostile inferences, but to account for the instructions of 
the British government to its plenipotentiary at the congress, not 
being framed on any idea of such a proposition. It is but just to 
say, that when the propositions of Frauce were first brought for- 
ward at the congress, they were not in a hostile shape, but defen- 
sive, conditional, and hypothetical. It was not proposed by France 
at first, to bring forward one halfof Europe in armed alliance against 
Spain, but the French Plenipotentiary asked what would be the 
conduct of the Great Powers in certain events, all of which supposed 
some act of offence on the part of Spain? To this inquiry, the 
three Continental powers in reply, gave assurances of their coun- 
tenance, and in certain cases, of their assistance to France. To the 
inquiry, however, the British Plenipotentiary was disposed to give 
no such answer, aud in the answers of the allies, when communi- 
cated, he could not express any degree of concurrence: he would 
give no answer as to hypothetical causes of hostility, and he de- 
manded, before he entered on such an hypothesis, to know what 
grounds of offence Spain had actually given, and what specific dan- 
gers were threatened or anticipated —(Hear, hear.)—1 yap ged 
tion of the French government was discussed in various forms, in 
the conferences at Verona, and the language of the British minister 
from the first to the last moment of those discussions, was posi- 
tive in declining to afford any encouragement to the demands of 
Prance—positive in the denial of our answer as to the conduct of 
the government in‘an hypothetical case—positive in the refusal to 
have any thing to do with the interference with Spain ;—and when 
the Continental Powers determined to transmit to Madrid papers, 
in which they declared changes in the Spanish constitution to be 
the condition on which Spain could preserve their friendsbip, the 
British Plenipotentiary declared, that ail his Britanic Majesty could 
do was to continue his Minister at Madrid, to allay the ferment and 
irritgion which the communications of the other powers must ne- 


cessarily oceasion there, and to “ do al! the good in his power.” 


(Hear.) The French Minister retired to determine whether he 
should enter upon thosg hoétilities for which he had laid au» hypo- 
thetical foundation ; t liés proceeded to prepare the despatches 
which were sent to Ambassadors at Madrid, which were not 
contained in the papers laid on the table, but which are well kuown, 
as they have been published in every Gazette ot Europe; and the 
British Plenipotentiary went to Paris to renew the attempts which 
had been inettectual at Verona, aud if they were again inenectual, 
to demand from his own government instructions for our Minister 
at Madrid to disavow all participation in the projects of hostile iu- 
terference, and to counsel them against any excesses which might 
atiord what would be deemed a retrospective justification for the 
hostile denunciations of the Allies. The Duke of Wellington re- 
turned to Paris at the beginning of December At that time the 
French Government, far from being more hostile in its disposition 
than it had shown itself in the negotiations at Verona, whether from 
| reconsideration of the circumstances which it is not for me to siate, 
showed itself more pacific, and it had at one time cetermined to send 










back to Veronathe despatches which had been prepared at Veroua, 
to pray the Sovereigus who were yet there to reconsider them be- 
fore they were forwarded to Madrid. ‘This is the substance of the 
first report of the Duke of © elliugton from Paris. Up to this time 
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be said,that unless something tangible was brought forward we should 
have begged to withdraw from further interference. At this stage too, 
there as this special advantage as compared with the time of the 
negct ations at Verona, viz.—that the question was reduced to asim- 
ple one between France and Spain. Of the cases in which the Al- 
lies were bound to interfere iu behalf of France none had arrived, 
and we at least had the certainty before us, if we failed to prevent 
| the war, that our interference could neither hasten it or render it 
more dangerous. We did consequently use our good offices, and in 
doing so we took the utmost care not only to distinguish our —— 
from that of the contineutal powers,and our principles f, om that ka 
Frauce avowed ia the despatch to her Minister, but to guard eb 
the supposition of any thing like unfriendly interference. rhe t 
of Wellington had sustained Spanish liberty against the attacks “ 
France, and had ultimately made it triumphant; the independence 
which he had established by his sword, he had endeavoured to pre- 
serve inviolate by his diplomatic labours at Verona. If ever there 
was a man who was entitled to honour in Spain, it was the Duke ot 
Wellington. The Duke of Wellington seut his friend to. Madrid 
—the partner of the toils of the Peninsular war—the assistant 0! 
his labours at Verona, with his opinion of the course which it would 
be prudent for Spain to pursue. This opinion was given In @ pa- 





no commuuicatior nad taken place on the subject of the negotiatious | per delivered at Madrid, put together not with all the finesse of 
at Verotia, between this country and Spain, and the cause of this I diplomacy, but honestly and plainly spoken. This opinion was 
will shortly explain. In the last session of Parliament, the clamour, | riven aficr Spain had asked for our interference aud our counsels ; 
the just clamour, began to be heard through this country of the im- | and Lord Fitzroy Somerset was sent to Madrid after the mediation 
pediments thrown in the way of our commercial navigation in the | of this country, for the reason good or bad s ated by the French 
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hostilities with Spain, some of Spain itself, had committed depreda- 
tious to an enormous amount, under circumstances loudly calling 
for the interference of the goverument. It was thought necessary, 
as one angry discussion must take place, to bring all these matters 
toa point. That justice was on our side, is proved by the fact, 
that after the negotiation, redress was specifically promised ; that 
the injury was not small is sufficiently shown by the sum set aside 
for the purpose cf compensation by the Spanish Government. The 
sum was halfa million sterling. The house will see that it was uot 
amidst such negotiations that this government could most effectual- 
ly interfere in behalf of European Spain. It was nt at the moment 
when we were ourselves preferring claims in behalf of American 
grievances, that we could assume the best attitude in defending the 
independence of Spain against European invaders, and it was well 
to reserve our communicatious with Madrid, on the transactions at 
Verona, till the time should come when we might avoid the appear- 
ance of at once attacking and protecting her. I have seen in various 
quarters, and heard that some offence was found in our sending Sir 
W. A’Court to represent, at the Court of Madrid, the British Go- 
vernment. It was said that he came from Naples to carry his Nea- 
politan politics to Spain. Now it happened, whimsically enough, 
that about the time when Sir \W. A’Court’s name was thus brought 
forward with obloquy in this country, the ministers of the three Al- 
lied Powers called upon me in Downing-street, to make represen- 
tations against sending him out, as giving countenance to Spain — 
(Hear, hear.) It was somewhat difficult to steer between these 
two difficulties; but the answer to the ministers was short and 
simple—that Sir W. A’Court was gone, that there he was, 
and there he must remain. But that gentleman himself has dis- 
played as earnest endeavours and as Spanish a feeling to do good 
to Spain as any one could possibly show. _While Spain was yet un- 
certain as to the course of the negotiations at Verona, an applica. 
tion was made from the Spanish Ministers to the British Govern- 
ment—first, to know the actual course of those negotiations, and 
then to induce this country to use its good offices in the maintenance 
of peace. In this, which was a wrilten application, care was taken 
by the Spanish Minister that nothing should be requested that might 
be inconsistent with the most strictly conceived system of neutrality 
— good offices, counsels, the reflections of one friend in favour of 
another,” which do not place a nation in concert of attack or de- 
fence with another, and would rather entitle the party interfering 
ie the tanks of the opposite party, than expose it to any hostile 
feeling. Such was the nature of the intervention which the Span- 
ish Minister specifically requested. After.the receipt of this com- 
munication his Majesty’s Government did not hesitare a moment to 
| write to the Duke of Wellington to offer the mediation of his Ma- 
| jesty to accommodate the differences between France and Spain. 
| The French Government, after some deliberation, declined the prof- 

fered mediation, as | he differences between the two countries were 
| not of that specific and practical kind that the mediation could re- 
move them, but that they had grown out of the state of things in 
the two kingdoms—that they had risen from the influeuce which 
the state of things in Spain had on his Most Christian Majesty’s 
Government, and that the two countries had got into such a state of 
irritation, that war would be preferable as affording some chance of 
a solution. ( Hear.) 1am really stating as nearly as I can the sub- 
stance of the argumeni of the French-Government—it was added, 
however, that his most Christian Majesty could not accept the me- 
diation of England: he would willingly accept of a reciprocation of 
good offices, and begged his Britannic Majesty to continue his good 
offices at Paria and Madrid. Here I admit was 2 case in which it may 











It must be recollected by the members of the | Government, had been delivered. 
house, that ships bearing the flags, some of the colonies eugaged in | the distance of three months, with a full knowledge of what bad 
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been its success, with the chance of all the misconceptions and all 
the hazard which attended it, I know not, if I had to decide again, 
how it might be decided; but this I know, that if 1 had declined 
to take that step, and war had ensued, 1 should have had difficulty 
in showing to Enzlaud and to the world a satisfactory reason, hav- 
ing the powers I possessed, why I declined to avail myself of them. 
The application of Spain for the good oftices of this country was 
made early in December, the offer of mediation to France, and the 
discussions on it beganin December, and ended in January—into 
the particulars I shall not go, because the whole will be found in 
the papers on the table. Lord Fitzroy Somerset arrived at Madrid 
on the 20th of January; and not long after his arrival there an 
event occurred calculated to shake the determination of his Majes- 
ty’s Government, and to remove almost every hope of a pacific re. 
sult—I mean the extraordisary Speech with which the French Go- 
vernment thought fit to open the Session of the Chambers.—{ Hear, 
hear.) Of the principles avowed in that Speech with respect tothe 
Spanish Constitution, no one can think with more pain, to use no 
stropger expression, thanI do. (Hear.) If that speech were to 
be understood as the plain meaning of the words iu which it was 
couched naturally suggested, namely—that the Spanish people were 
to be called upon to consent to certain modifications in their Consti- 
tution, not because it was faulty in itseli—not because it contained 
particulars which rendered it dangerous to neighbouring States, and 
unsafe even to the Prince who ruled by it, but because it was not 
an emanation from the Crown (Cries of “ Hear!” from all sides 
of the House) it was clear, on the one hand, that no Spaniards 
who had the slightest regard to the iudependence of his country 
could consent either to modify, or to hear a modification proposed 
of that Constitution ; and, ov the other, that no British States- 
man, wo valued his character as a member of a free State, could 
either think, or hear of his country being made a party to negotia- 
tions for the purpose of discussing such monstrous proposals.— 
(Hear, hear.) Nota week, no, not even a day was lost, in con- 
veying to France the expression of these sentiments on the part of 
the British Government; and in telling her, that if such was the 
meaning of the speechin question, there was an end to all further 
negotiations, at least through a British channel—the British in- 
tervention must be considered as closed—that the principle avowed 
was one which a British statesman could not acknowledge, (Acar 
hear ) that it struck directly at the root of the British Constitution, 
(cheering ) and that as it could not be accepted as a part of the Bri- 
tish code oflaw, it could not be recommended by a British states- 
man to the acceptance of any other. (Hear, hear.) The Minis- 
ters of France were likewise told, as Great Britain did not put for- 
ward her own political institutions as the model on which those of 
other states were to be framed, or as the only system from which 
national freedom and happiness could flow, so ncither could she al- 
low France (whose freedom and happiness she did not envy, though 
they were described to arise from a constitution octroyee from the 
throne) to make her own example a rule for other nations, much 
less to force that example upon Spain in yirtue of the consanguini- 
| ty of the reigning dynasties ofthe two countries. It was, however, 
added, that if this coustruction were disavowed, the negotiations 
might still continue. The French Government, it was only right 
tostate, did subsequently disavow this obnoxious construction, and 
adopted another, which, he was free to confess, the words were not 
altogether qualified tobear The negotiations, in consequence pro- 
ceeded; and it was at this period that Ministers, when inte 
ted on the subject in Parliament, had felt themselves bound to de- 
clare that they had considerable hopes of bringing them to aeuc 
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cessful termination ; for, however singular and extraordinary it 
might appear, it was nevertheless strictly true, that when the speech 
of the King of France was communicated to him (Mr. Canning) by 
the French Chargé d’ Affaires in this couutry, it was accompanied by 
amore profuse communication of the desires of the French Govern- 
ment for accommodation, and bya more profuse declaration of | heir 
wishes, for the good services of the British Government, in produ- 
cing that accommodation, that had ever been made at any previous 
stage of the transactions. It was not surprising that the effects which 
the French Goverument had anticipated had been produced upon 
the British Government by the communications which they then 
made toit: but it was surprising that the French Government by 
some strange and unaccountable delygion, and in spite ofall the re- 
monstrances which his Majesty’s MiMis:ers hid made to them on the 
subject, should have ever thought, and indeed should still continue 
to think, that in publishing the document which they had done, 
they had hit a chord which could not fail to vibrate at Madrid, and 
that they had put ferward a specific which could not fail to cure all 
the evils which prevailed within its meridian. (Laughier.) The 
thing itself was se strange and singular, that the House would be 
inclined to think it cicher a fable or an invention of his own, if the 
proofs of it were not to b> found in the papers which he was now 
ordered to submit to the House. He must now state to them, that 
while these communications were passing between Paris and Mad- 
rid, a new application was received from the Spanish Government 
(which the House would find in the papers) calling for a more active 
‘employment of the good services of this country in producing an 
accommodation with France. If his Majesty’s Ministers had previ- 
ously entertained any doubts of the live of conduct which they ought 
to pursue, that application would have decided them; for, under 
such circumstances, bad they declined to continue their interposition, 
they would have appeared to be a retting their own private feelings, 
in opposition to the judgment of those who still thought their inter- 
position worth having. The interposition was therefore continued, 
but from that time forth the British government took no active part 
iv the transactions. No second instructions were seut out to Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, who in consequeuce left Madrid. Sir William 
A’Court being three days nearer to Paris, aud the duplication of three 
days in the conveyance and return of the correspondence causing the 
delay of a week, was left to conduct the intercourse of the two par- 
ties; and all thai remained for him to do was to state to each party the 
proposals aud auswers of the other. The result of these communi- 
cations, though it was not more than might be calculated from the 
premises he had stated, was a total failure ; aud he took that op- 
portunity of frankly statiag that fact to the house, Nothing then 

remained for him (Mr. Canning) to do, but to state fairly to each 

party the line of couduct which Great Britain was determined to pur- 

sue, in a state of things so deplorable for the tranquillity of Eu- 

rope, and to explain to them the course of policy which she thought 

most consistent with her own welfare, as well as with tha of both 

the coutendiug nations. He beggec the House io be assured, that 

there never had been a moment, from the beginning of our in erfe- 

rence oa behalfof Spain at the Congress of Veroua down to the time 

at which he was then speaking, during which the Spanish Govern- 

meut had been led to believe that the course of policy which Great 

Britain would pursue, in case a war should unfortunately break out 

between France aud Spaiv, would be any other than that of strici 

neutrality. (Loud cries of hear, | ear.\—To Frauce, such adectava- 

tion had not been made, and honourable members, on reading the 

papers, would see that it was not uecessary ; for, though the docu- 

meuts which passed between the two governments were indications 
that measures of hos ility were contemplated by the one against the 

other, still, when it became necessary to speak out on the points 
which those documents suggested, it could not wellbe done Without 

making a declaration of ueutrali y, if not in express words, a least 

in substance. That consideration brought him to the only part of 
the papers which it was his intention to read to the house. It was 
a part of a despatch which had been sent to our Ambassador at Paris, 
after all hopes of an amicable arrangement had ceased, to be by him 
communicated to M. Chateaubriand. That despatch contained an ac- 
count of the negotiations from their commencement to their close ; 
and he was the more auxious that the French governmeut should 
see it, as he did not wish to make any unfair statement regarding 
its conduct. After giving a history of the negotiations, it concluded 
inthe following manner : 

“ The repeated (iisavowal by his Most Christian Majesty’s go- 
vernment, of all views of ambition and aggrandizement, forbids the 
suspicion of any design on the part of France, to establish a perma- 
nent military occupation of Spain; or to force his Catholic Majesty 
into any measures, derogatory to the independence of his crown or 
to his existing relations with other powers. 

“ The repeated assurances which his Majesty has received, ofthe 
determination of trance to respect the dominions of his Most Faith- 
ful Majesty, relieve his Majesty from any apprekeusion of being 
called upon to fulfil the obligation of that intimate defensive con- 
nexion, which has so long subsisted between the Crown of Britain 
and Portugal. 

«* With respect to the Provinces in America, which have thrown 
off their allegiance to the Crown of Spain, time and the course of 
events appear to have substantially decided their separation from 
the Mother Country ; although the formal recognition of those pro- 
vinees, as independent States, by his Majesty, may be hastened or 
retarded by various external circumstances, as well as by the more 
cr less satisfactory progress, in each state, towards a regular and 
settled form of governmeat. Spain has long been apprized of his 
Majesty’s opinions upon this subject. Disclaiming in the most so- 
temu manner any intention of appropriating to himself the smallest 
portion of the late Spanish possession in America, his Majesty is sat- 
isfied that no attempt will be made by France, to bring uader her 
dominion auy of those possessions, either by conquest, or by cession, 
from Spain, 

* This frank explanation upon the points on which perhaps alone 
the possibility of auy collision of France with Great Britain can be 
apprehended in a war between France and Spain, your Excellency 

_ will represent to M. De Chauteaubriand, as dictated by an earnest 
desire to be enabled to preserve, in that war, a strict and undevia- 
ting neutrality; a ueutrality not liable to alteration tow ards either 
party, so long as the honour and just interests of Great Britain are 
equally respected by both.”—(Hear, hear.) ' 

These were the culy points on which it appeared to him that any 
danger couid be apprehended for Great Britain; and on these points 
he had endeavoured to guard her interest as carefully and specifi- 
eally as he could. (Hear.) He would now beg leave to say a 
tew words with respect to the treaties which existed between this 
country and Portugal ; and here he would take the opportunity of 
stating, that there never had been a single moment in which the 
Ministers of France had not been aware that any attack wantonly 
made by them on Portugal would bring Great Britain into the field 
with all her force to support the independence of her ancient and 
her faithful ally. He desired to be understood as admitting our 
pledge of defence to Portugal on the ground of a defensive, and not 
of an offensive treaty: and if there was one point more clear in the 
law of nations than another, it was this—that a defensive alliance 


justice, he did not mean to say that such a war would be absolutely 





between two states did not commit one of them to war, when that vo- 
luntarily commenced with the other. He was happy to state, that 
the French government had declared to Portugal, and repeated the 
assurauce verbally and in writing to this country, that it was not its 
inteution to meddle at all with ber, either in word or deed, unless 
Portugal attacked the armies of France. He could also inform the 
house, that up to this moment Portugal was not bound by any en- 
gagement to enter into the war. (Hear, hear, from some members 
on the opposition benches.) He was not stating what her policy was 
—he was only stating her obligations: and he again repeated, that 
Portugal! was not bound by any treaty to enter into the war which 
had now broken out between France andSpain. He therefore said, 
that if Portugal joined Spain in her endeavours to repel France 
from the Peninsula, there was no ground for Great Britain to put 
forward a single soldier in support of Portugal. (Heur, from the 
Opposition.) He was not stating what our policy might be, but 
what was required of us by the faith of treaties. (Hear.) England 
was bound to protect Portugal, if Portugal were attacked, but not if 
Portugal attacked others. With regard to the independence of the 
Spanish colonies in America, he also wished to say a few words by 
way of explanation. As long as peace prevailed on the Continent, 
and Spain had no enemy in Europe to conteud with, so long it was 
a matter of discretion with the British government, whether it would 
or would not call the attention of Spain to the undeniable fact, that 
she had lost all her influence in her American Provinces. As Spain 
had now an active and powerful European eueiny, it became necessa- 
ry for England to declare in what light she looked upon the strug- 
gling provinces of South America; for as Spain still retained the do- 
minion de jure over them, though she had lost the dominion de facto, 
as France might send forth her fleets and armies to seize and con- 
quer them, aud as the conclusion of the war arrangements might be 
made between the two nationsregarding the conquest or the cession 
of them, the British government had felt itself called upon to staie 
that it considered the separation of the Colonies from Spain to 
have been effected to such a degree, that it would not tolerate 
for ap instant any cession which Spain might make of colonies 
over which she did not exercise a direct positive influence. To 
such a declaration the British goverume d at last been forced. 
——He was aware, that to whatever detefifination the house might 
come regarding the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers in the late 
negotiations, strong ditierences of opinion had existed, and would 
still continue to exist, with regard to the propriety of our obsery- 
ing a strict neutrality in the impending contest between France 
and Spain. He knew that many iudividuals in this country thought 
that the invasion of Spain by a French force ought to be considered 
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ned to succeed or to perish in 
the contest. (Hear, hear.) This was the alternative ich they 
had to weigh—whether honour commanded, or interest prescribed, 
or, if interest were left wholiy out of the question, whether a sense 

. : 5 ? 

of justice between the two hostile parties was not sufficient to in- 
duce the British Government to interpose its good offices, and to 
state what iis views of policy were; and, finally, having undertaken 
that, as it turped out, thankless aud unpleasant office with respect 
to both sides, there was sufficieut cause to justify them in joiving 
the injured party. ‘These points admitted of much argument, and 
were mixed up with a great portion of feeling. But whatever deci- 
sion they came to, that decision ought to be a calm, a sound, and a 
just one; and so far as a pretty large and a most anxious expression 
of public feeling had gone, it did appear that the course which had 
been pursued was in unison with the general sense of the country, 
(Hear.) The determination of the government was for neutrality— 
and for what neutrality? ‘The House would give him leave to say, 
for a strict aud honest neutrality. Any other would be unworthy of 
the nation—( Hear.) The choice was between neutrality and war, 
If they meant war, let them openly choose it; but, if they called for 
neutrality, let it not be neutrality under the mask of non-interfe- 
reuce with oue party; whilst a covert-support was given to the 
o her.—(Hear, hear.) The complaint of France against Spain, 
whether well founded or not, was that the disquieted state of her 
internal institution placed the tranquillity of France in jeopardy; 
and the counter-statemeut of Spain was, that the army of observa- 
tion which France had marched to the frontier disquieted the Spa- 
nish people. It was between these two points that they had to 
strike the balance, without considering whether France sinned 
more against Spain in calling for preliminary conciliation, or Spain 
sinned more against France in desiring her to withdraw her army, 
Under such circumstances it was impossible to negotiate. This was 
a case of a very novel nature, differing entirely from those in which 
a portion of territory having been captured, or a number of ships 
having been seized, there were tangible points for discussion, which 
could easily be adjusted. What was wanting in this instance to 
preserve peace was, that Spain should make a change in her cousti- 
tution (a constitution which she had unquestiouably a right to 
form,) and that France should withdraw her army of observation. 
The promise of actual aud efficient support to Spain, this country 
Was not prepared to give; aud the case ministers had to consider 
was this, whether they should withdraw from the question altoge- 
ther, and treat it with perfect inditierence? Ladiflerence they could 
never feel towards the afiairs of Spain; and he earnestly hoped and 





by England as a declaration of war agaiust herself. That opinion, 


respectability in the state; but of that opinion he would state, that 
it could not receive any support fiom either justice or the policy of 
the State. When he said that it could not receive any support from 


unjust on our part, but that there would be no adequate ground on 
which we could be called to interfere in it. War, in the responsi- 
bility of those who had to make it, ought to be weil and duly 
weighed before it was resolved on; the cause of it should not mere- 
ly be sufficient, but urgent; and not merely urgent, but absolutely 
consistent with the interest and welfare of the «ountry which first 
declared it. (Hear.) lu making these observations, did he cast 
any Llame upon those who, seeing a strong and powerful nation ea- 
ger to crush aud overwhelm with its veneeance aless numerous but 
uot less gallant people, were anxious to join the weaker against the 
stronger party? Certainly not—the feeling was highly houcurable 
to those who entertained it. He not only knew, but he absolutely 
euvied the feeliegs of those wh.» cajled for war, for the issue of 
which they were in no wise likely to be respousible. (Hear, hear.) 
For he would confess that the reasoning by which the war against 
Spain was justified, appeared to him to be much more calculated 
than the war itself to excite a strong feeling against those who had 
projected it; aud he must likewise add, with all due respect to 
those who defended it, that he could not understand by what pro- 
cess of reasoning, or by what confusion of ideas, they contrived to 
persuade themselves that they had made out any thing which ap- 
proached even to a shadow of a case. (Hear, hear.) They had} 
been foolish enough to institute a comparison between the conduct 
of France at this moment and the conduct of Great Britain iv 1793. 
But wha , he would ask, had Spain ever done that was at all analo- 
gous to the celebrated decree of the 19i1h November, made by the 
French republicans? What country had Spain ever attempted to | 
seize or to revolutionize? What independent state had she invaded 
in any manner that could be compared with the invasion of Geneva, 
Savoy, aud Avignon by France --states that had been ravaged and 
plundered by their invaders befor2 any notice of their intention was 
gives, and before their inhabitants had even time to draw a sword 
in their own defence? If the whole of Europe had formerly com- 
bined against France, it was not because she had refused to amend 
her political institutions on the demand of foreigners, but because 
she had declared her resolution in the first instance to propagate as 
widely as possible ber pestiferous doctrines, and had provided means 
in the second to carry them allover Europe, by the terror of her ar- 
mics and the power of her sword. There was no analogy between 
the case of Spain and that of the French republic; and of all the 
Powers which ought to think of reading such a lesson to Spain, even 
if the analogy existed, France was the very last! France, whose 
oppression and tyranny had created that very constitution in Spain 
of which it was now thie foremost in condemning and reprobating! 
—(Hear, hear.) That France should be the first to complain of 
that constitution, which was the consequence of ber own unjust 
aggression, was the event which of all others he should have least 
expected! (Hear, hear.) He was not, therefore, surprised to 
find that raany individuals were for deterring France from her pre. 








sent invasion of Spain by something stronger than state papers and 
remonstrances. The right honourable gentleman then proceeded 
to state that he had heard that there were some persons who thought 
that, though it might not be prudent to make war, it might still 
be prudent to menace war against France upon this accovut. These 
individuals, he conceived to be guilty of an error in principle, as 
the country which menaced war ought always to be ready to carry 
those menaces into execution. There were other individuals who 
were guilty of an error of a different kind—he meant an error of 
opinion. They thought this country should immediately send 
forth a maritime armament to watch the events that might occur on 
the shores of the Peninsula. Such a course, in his humble opi- 
nion, would be unworthy a great and independent nation like our 
own, and would degrade it from a first to a secondary power. He 
did hope that whenever it determined upon war, it would deter- 
mine to wage it, not as an auxiliary, but as a principal; such had 
hitherto been its policy, and on all former occasions, when it had 
resorted to war, it had exerted every nerve to bring it to a safe, a 
speedy, and an honourable conclusion: ‘* Toto certutum est corpore 
regni.” If war were the issue, it should be a war worthy of this 
great country; and there was no war in which the country vould be 
engaged at the present moment, and under the existing circum- 








he knew, was held by many persous of the first rank and the utmost | 











trusted that she would come triumphantly out of this struggle.— 
(Loud cheering from the opposition benches.) But he should not 
| speak truly, if he did not say, that he was perfectly convinced, the 
| first result of her success aad pacification must be the adoption of 
| those alterations in her system which they had recommended, But 
whether Spain or France were successful, he must ever feel a per. 
fect conviction, in considering the extent of misery which might 
be occasioned by the coutest, that if Spain had given way ina slight 
degree ou the ove part, aud the army of observation had been with- 
drawn on the other, any unpleasant feeling would have been swal- 
lowed up and lost sight of in the immensity of the benefit which 
would have been deduced; they would not then have had to de- 
plore that state of warfare, therisk of Which was incalculably great, 
aud the issue of which it was impossible to foresee. (Cheers.) 

M. BROUGHAM said, I rise, not to discuss the numerous topics 
which have been brought before the House in the course of the long 
speech of the right honourable geutleman, but rather to state my 
reasons for desiring, above all things, to meet discussion, and to 
satisfy the country, which is impatient for information, aud can- 
not understand why such abstineuce has been exhibited on this side 
of the House. Iam one of those who, at the distance at which I 
was at the time, did not see the expediency of the measure propos- 
ed by the right honourable gentleman, of first discussing his con- 
duct, and afterwards submitting to the House the documents on 
which this discussion was founded. This unfavourable opinion 
of the measure is not removed by what I have just heard; for 
though I have carefully attended to every thing which has been 
said, I am left in the dark up to this moment, as to the conduct 
which his Majesty’s ministers have pursued. J see that neutral- 
ity is the line marked out for us—that we are to give no assistance 
to Spain, that we are not to lift an arm in her cause; but I 
do not see what means the ministers have taken to avert war 
by vigorous remonstrance, either at Verona or elsewhere. From 
some omissions of the right honourable gentleman, I have 
been led to believe his conduct somewhat different from what 
it in fact was. After passing over what had been done at 
Verona by the Duke of Wellington, he has mentioned inciden- 
tally, and it is pleasing to hear it, and repeat it, that at Verona 
he bad made a strong remonstrance, which the right honourable 
gentleman had forgot, and in this important part of his narra- 
tive there was a complete chasm. The papers would seem, 
from what the right honourable gentleman had said in the 
latter part of his speech, to contain not merely expressions 
of good will, but of remonstrance, I will not say menace, 
for I have never heard of any person who advises the use of 
threats or menaces he does not dare to execute. But the Right 
Hon. Gentleman “said not the language of menace but of remon- 
strance,” which I fear means nothing more than that he told the 
French and their Allies, “if you unjustly attack and overrun Spain, 
do not expect that England will stand by you in your aggression. 
(Hear, hear.) Do not suppose that we are like the Bourbons: or 
as profligate as that handful of imbeciles who have forgotten all the 
lessons of adversity, or who have fuiled to learn any thing from its 
trials, though it can teach all but them.” (Hear, hear.) What is it 
to tell the assembled Congress at Verona that we are not quite such 
profligate wretches as these? What gratitude do we owe his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for telling these imbeciles that we would not sup- 
port thein in their attempt, though it was only a continuation of 
that system which had been patronised by the predecessor of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman ? Do we owe much gratitude to his 
Majesty's Ministers because they have not actually embarked ina 
crusade against Sinaia? Looruse the language which they held to 
the Potentates and Ministers was to this effect :—* Gentlemen of 
the Congress, Emperors of Verona, King of France, and Chateau- 
briand, Brummagem Minister and Pamphleteer, Scribbler of bad 
pemphiets, and worse Manifcstocs, we will not do that which we 
dare not do for our lives, or what we hold dearer than our lives—our 
places; we will not tell the Parliament of England that we intend 
to plunge the country into a war against Spain to assist the tyrants 
of the North of Europe?’ No Minister of this country, not even 
Mr. Pitt, in the plenitude of his power, would have dared for his 
life to avow that such a war was in the contemplation of the govern- 
ment of England; much Jess could such a Government as this dare 
to compromise the national honour by embarking in such a war—a 
Government, no two members of which are agreed as.to the course 
of foreign policy which we ought to pursue;—a government, ot 
whose weakness and want of unanimity, this house has witnessed a 
delectable specimen to-night. While the Minister for Foreign Af- 








stances of Europe, unless she put forth all her power, all her 


fairs was giving utterance to sentiments which, however they may 
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have failed to influence the majority of the Cabinet, did him the 
highest honour as a man, a minister, and a statesman, and which 
will be followed by the heart-felt sympathy of his countrymen.— 
while those sentiments were received with loud expressions of de- 
ligh: in this and in almost every part of the House—while even the 
hinder benches of the miuisterial phalanx were overcome for the 
‘moment with geverous emotion, and re-echoed the approving shout, 
@ death-like silence prevailed on ‘he Treasury Bench, nor d d one 
solitary cheer break the dread repose of those chosen guardians of 
the people’s righ's—those grave assertors of the national honour— 
that official and trusty portion of our members. (Cheers.) God grant 
that when we come to examine the nature of the negotiations which 
are developed iu the documents uow laid upon the table, they may 
be found to have been carried on, uot in the spirit of those silent 
gentlemen, but in ‘he spiri' which animated the Right Hon. Secre- 
tary in.that part of his speech which was listened to with the de- 
light, and followed by the acclamations of every part of the house. 
Left, as the house is, toa great degree in the dark for any thing 
which has fallen from the Right Hou. Secretary—observiug, as | 
do, many coutradictions and many blanks in the statement of the 
Right Hon. Geutleman—contradictions which can ouly be recon- 
ciled, and blanks which can ouly be supplied by a careful perusal of 
the documents on the table, [ cannot but feel the necessity of delay- 
ing the discussion of this ques ion. In our present state of iguo- 
rance, it is impossible, for instanes, to say, in point of date, how 
long the Right Honourable Gentleman continued to be a dupe to 

the professions of the French Goverumeut; that he has been dup- 
ed and most grossly duped by the Freuch Government, is beyoud 

all question. (Hear, hear.) He has been duped upon his own show- 
ing; it isthe Right Hon Geutlemau’s case; he has denied that he 
is an accomplice, but he proves that he is no accomplice, by show- 
ing that he has been a dupe. Without examining the papers on 
the table, it is impossible to say exactly how long the Right Hon. 

Gentleman continued to be hood-winked and cajoled by those Gra- 
cious Personages, for whom, amidst all his vituperation aud con- 
tempt, he has occasionally interspersed a few courteous aud well- 
meant civilities—at what times aud seasons they approached his 
too easy ear with a tale of strict adherence to pacific courses——up to 
what point of time they persevered in the solemn asseveration of their 
nut having the remotest intention of doing any thing which might 
put the peace of Europe iu jeopardy, and whether they did not persist 
in this system of unexampled perfidy and hypocrisy up to the moment 
of the hostile declaratious in the French King’sSpeech, Without the 
perusal of the documenis, it is impossible to say to what ex'ent the 
French Government has succeeded in abusing the credulity of the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, by amore finished specimen of perfidy than 
ever disgraced the auuals of modern Italy, or ancieut Greece, the 
two countries in which human perfidy and human atrocity went 
hand in hand, where the wiles of the intriguer paved the way for 
crime. Even the perfidy of those countries, however, is thrown in- 
to the shade by the more finished basecuess, the unexampled treach- 
ery of the French Government. Even the Righ Honourable Geu- 
tleman has denounced the despicable conduct of the French Govern- 
ment, and characterised it in terms less measured than are wout to 
be employed by a minister accustomed to uegotiate with the objects 
of his vituperation (a /augh.) The whole sum and substance of the 
right honourable gentleman's statement amounted to a declaration 
that a moe cunning, wheedling, pitiful, perfidious goverament—a 
government more destitute of principle, more devoid of probity, and 
more abandoned to all scnse of honour, never yet existed, than the 
French Government with which he has been lately vegotiating — 
The baseness and perfidy of this government is conspicuous in eve 

ry part of the picture which has been rapidly sketched by the Right 
Elonourable Secretary. I have no manner of doubt that when we 
come to read these papers we shall find the proof of this hitherto in- 
credible circumstance, that up to the very eve of the day on which 
the French King proclaimed war in the Chambers, his Government 
had the unexampled perfidy to amuse our Government with san- 
guine hopes of peace. I am willing to admit that no government 
could be prepared for such an extent of baseness and duplicity on 
the part of another Government, but the most extraordinary part of 
this transaction is, that the right honourable gentleman, after hav- 
ing been cajoled to this extent, should still persist in suffering him- 
self to be deceived. How it could possibly enter into the mind of 
30 acute a person as the right honourable gentleman to write the des- 
patch, a portion of which he read at the conclusion of his speech, is 
the most wonderful circumstance in the chapter of marvels. How 
the right honourable gentleman, with the full proofs of the perfidy 
of the French Government, could write a despatch which was to go 
to France, and afterwards to be laid before this house, giving them 
full credit for the purity of their intentions, declaring his beliefthat 
they were actuated by no motives of ambition, and that there was 
nothing in the circumstances of the war between Frauce and Spain 
to excite suspicion in the mind of the most suspicious person, that 
France had embarked in the war from a desire of aggrandizement, 
while she was overrunning Spain with her armies ; how the Right 
Honourable Secretary could, under such circumstances, write such 
a despatch, isa circumstance to my mind so utterly inexplicable, 
that I profess not even to conjecture the grounds upon which it can 
be justified or explained; aud if I had not heard the document read 
by its author, [ should have been disposed to treat it as a clumsy 
forgery, invented by some malignant, but bungling cnemy of the 
Right Hon. Secretary. With regard to the line of conduct which 

Parliament may be called upon to sauction, whether forbearance, or 
the adoption of some proposition from the other side of the house, 
until we shall have seen the whole of the documents, and had an 
opportunity of arriving at a conclusion, not founded, as at present, 
npon hypothesis, but upon a careful examination of the details, I 
feel it my duty to abstain from delivering my opinion. Ouc thing 
is clear; let us make our election between neutrality and war, but 
if we choose neutrality, let it bea real and not a mock neutrality. 
Let both sides of the question be maturely weighed, before we 
either embark in war, or resolve to adhere to peace. One of the 
strongest reasons for making preparations for war instead of choo- 
sing neutrality, may be that those preparations may be the surest 
means of preserving peace, and averting that last calamity, war.— 
We may, after all, be obliged to go to war. We are bound to 
take that possibility into our cousideration, and not to confine 
our view to those arguments only, which may be necessary to bol- 
ster up the present anticipated defence of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. We are bound to consider, whether in the event of war be 

coming inevitable, we may not be dragged into it when we may be 
less prepared to meet it than the enemy, and when the designs of 
the enemy may be already half accomplistied. In such an event, 
we may be called upon when it is too late to consider whether early 
preparations, and that tone which would have befitted such prepa- 
rations, might not, nay, would not, have saved us from such a de- 
gradation. If we do not go to war, those gratifications may be re- 
served for the people of England, and especially the trading part 
ef the community, the blessings of which, we have been preaching 
up for the last quarter of a century to other neutral natious, The 


crews of vessels belonging to our merchants and ship-owners, ready 
at all. (ies to take part in a service of daager, and especially prone 


to embark in such a service, when it is connected with the honour 
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and glory of their country, may have to bear a proctracted state of 
blockade enforced by French fleets. Attempts will be made by 
English vessels to break the blockade, not merely for purposes of 
traffic; but for objects congenial to the breast of every brave and 
honourable Englishman, and such vessels so destined and laden 
with our brethren and kindred, will be exposed to the search of 
every French boat that can carry a gun and five men. The tor- 
ments of this visiting systemy which we could pass over so glibly 
and with so much complacency, when we were preaching up its | 
blessings to neutral nations, may not be so much relished, when 
the poisoned chalice returns to our own lips. Nor is French vi- 
sitation likely to be rendered much more palatable to an English 
taste, though clothed in the choicest language of Sir W. Scott, 
though embellished with all the elegancies of that florid civilian, 
fortified with all his recondite research, and enforced by all that 
ingenuity of classical illustration, which, for the last quarter of a 
century has so bewitched the congenial taste of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, which has so delighted all, save the neutrals them- 
selves, for whose benefit the code has been framed and enforced 








(hear, and a laugh.) Such will be the foretaste of the painful 
price which we may have to pay for neutrality ; and it is extreme- | 
ly possible that Englishmen may not be able to bear this season- 
ing, but they will break out into hostile irruptions, which must 
soon assume the shape of actual war. I am aware that there are 

some geutlemea who are anxious 10 enter immediately upon the discussion 

of the whole question ; and | am free to confess that | feel a considerable 

portion of thatanxiety. Never, since [ was born, have | heard a speech 

which I felt so much difficulty in refraining from entering upon 1mimnediate- 
ly. felt the ditficulty of sitting still to the very tips of my fingers.— 

(A lavgh.) Never since [ have known the Right Hon. Gentleman, for 

whom | entertain a respect, much more sincere than he can entertain to- 

wards Chateaubriand, have I witnessed so complete a failure on his part, as 

in his statement of to-night. Nor is t sis to be ascribed to the fault of the 

Right Hon. Gentlemen, but tothe badness of hiscause It is an old obser- 

vation, that it is easy to be cloquent ina good cause; but in such a cause as 

that which the Right Hon Gentleman undertook to defend, success was ut- 

t-rly unpossible. Do not let honourable ge tlemen suppose that, in sub- 
scribing tothe necessity of postponing this discussion, | wish for one hour’s 

unnecessary delay, or that | differ from ihem in the slightest degree as to 

the con Jusion to which I strongly suspect the contents of these papers will 

f ice ustocome; but in our present state of ignorance as to some material 

points of the result. and all material points of the details, we should not dis- 

charge our duty to the country, or to our own character, tf we were to enter 

upon this question without taking the necessary time to come fully informed 

toitsdiscussion, Even in the present state of our information, however, I 

cannot but express my cordial concurrence in the sentiments of the Right 

Honourable Secretary—sentiments which [ could wish he entertained in 

common with his colleagues, and al! who usually support him, which were 

heard with delightin this honse, and will he unanimously and heartily re- 

echoed by the country, [ allude to that part of the Right Hon. Gentleman’s 

speech, in which he prayed for the success of Spain. (Fear, Hear) Re- 

garding, as | do, with ungualited indignation and abhorrence, the conduct 

of the French Government, I do not say the French people, for I will not 
degrade them by identifying them with their Government. Udo not partici- 
pate yp the astonishment expressed by the Right Hon. Gentletnan at the ap- 
perentinconsistency of the present conduct of the Bourbons, with that pur- 
sued by them under the Empero. Napoleon. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
marvelled, that they ofall others should be the first to punish the Spaniards 
for pursuing the system which they themselves first compelled them to as- 
sume, by forcing them to take the attitude of a free and independent peo 

ple. Neither does the army concur in this axgression, for the army alike de- 
tests the work of tyranny, plunder, cant, and hypocrisy,in which the Bour- 
bons have embarked. The war is not commenced because the people or 
the army require it, hut because three or four French emigrants have ob- 
tained possession of power; and, by gaining the too easy earof the Mon- 
arch, have engaged in the desperate attempt of effecting another revolution 
in order to get back their confiscated estates; an enterprise with which the 
pri: sts chime in that they may recover their well-lost tithes. It is for such 
miserable objects ag these that the Spaniards are to be sacrificed : it is from 
such despicable motives that the Spaniards are to be punished, because 
they have dared to vindicate their rights as a free and independent people. 
I hope to God, like the Right Hon. Secretary, that the Spaniards may suc- 
ceed in the noble and righteous cause in which they engaged. I heard with 
delight the observation of the Right Honourable Gentleman thot the war of 
the Bourbons was, in his opinion, not only unprincipled, but desperate as to 
the chances of success. (Ohcers.) Though the French agercssion may suc- 

ceed toa certain extent, I will never allow myself to despair, while Spain 

continues independent and free, though a French orator has predicted her 

downfall, or even thronzh the veteran warrior, the Duke d’Anzouleme. has 

| id his hand upon his sword and sworn to conquer. (Cheers and laughicr.) 

The duty which the Parliament of England owes to its constituents, is to 

take such a part as may enable us to meet with confidence the censures of a 

people who are animated, asone man, with the warmest enthusiasm for the 

cause of right and liberty against injustice and oppression. (Hear, hear, 

hear.) Having offered up one vow for the success of Spain, I will put forth 

another for the complete discomfiture and condign punishment of the Bour- 

bons, (cheers,) who, if they shall be again destroyed, will owe it to them- 

selves alone, and will perish amidst the delight of every free people.— 

(Cheers.) They will perish regretted by none, but some handful of persons 

whose breasts never beat with the generous emotions of free-born men, and 

who never yet acquiesced in any liberal sentiment unless it suited their 

place-keeping, time-serving interests. They will perish, end no hand will 

ever again be raised to attempt to restore them. (Cheers.) Our business 

will be, when the conduct of Government comes under the bar of the coun- 

try, to judge whether that conduct has been such as to give rise either to a 

feeling of bitter disappoinment at the failure of their efforts, or to a feeling 

of sore humiliation at the national dishonour.—(The Honourable and learn- 

ed Gentleman sat down amidst loud and continual cheering.) 

Mr. Canxnixe observed, that if the Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
had understood him to say, that the war was full of danger to Europe, and 
‘peodenet to France, he had understood him correctly ; but beyond that 

is remarks did not apply ; be had given no opinion as to the result of what 
was now going on in the Peninsula. 

Mr. Brovcuam said, he had understood from the Right Hon. Gentleman’s 
sneech, that the Duke of Wellington was instructed to deprecate the inter- 
ference by arms as pregnant with danger to Europe, and particularly to 
France. 

Mr. Canstxe (across the table) —Gertainly, certainly. 

The papers were now ordered to be laid on the table. 

On the question, that the papers be printed, ae 

Mr. Canxtne said, it was not his intention at that moment to avail himself 
of any opportunity of replying to the Honourable and Learned Gentleman's 
speech, or to enter into a vindication of the conduct of his Majesty's Gov- 
ernment. He was willing to rest upon the documents, to let them be tried 
by all the tests of the law of nations by which such documents could be judg- 
ed, and he felt satisfied that they would be found consistent with the inde- 
pendence of nations, the faith of treaties, and the honour of this country.— 
(Hear, hear.) : 

They were then ordered to be printed. 








THURSDAY, APRIL 17. 


Mr. Coxe presented a petition, signed by fifty-five of the clergy of the 
Diocese of Norwich, 1n favour of the catholic claims. 

Sir F. Burperr expressed his satisfaction at the etition, and also his 
dissatisfaction at the annual farce of bringing forward the catholic question, 
year alter year, sowing the seeds of donger, and fermenting all the bad 
passions. He believed, from what the secretary of state nad said, there was 
no chance of carrying the question in favour of the catholics. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman had stated tt to be his opinion, that no administration 
could ever be found whose members could be brought to agree npon this 
measure which was absolutely necessary to the peace and safety of the 








this question. There was the administration of Mr. Fox, undoubtedly there 
was at least a majority in the cabinet at that time in favour of the question. 

They brougis in a measare in its favour, which they conld not certainly 
carry, because they found deserters in a quarter where the present govern- 
ment need not fear it | He contended that no man could iionestly feel alarm 
at the consequences of carrying this measure. There was no longer a fear 
of a catholic lesgue of sovereigns. That triumvirate—-the Pope, the Devil, 
and the Pretender, had no longer any terrors. The Pope, he believed, was 
now as ha: mless as any old lady of Christendom. ‘There was an Honourable 
B:ronet, the member for Sumersetshire, who seemed indeed to have a fear 
ot the Jesuits of Ireland, He might as well wish for a renewal of the laws 
against witchcraft—tor they had heard lately of three old women trying to 
draw blood of another, to take away her charms, as they termed it—and this 
was in Somersetshire too. The Honourable Baronet said, with respect to 
the state of Ireland on the question, they had now a Lord Lieutenant, who 
was disposed, if he had the power, to protect the catholics and administer 
equal laws, and he was a much more rare bird than a black swan. And for 
the Atiorney-general, that he was pretty g nerally considered in the cabinet, 
asa black sheep. Heconcluded by reading an exract froma speech of 
Mr. Plunkett, delivered in 1813, upon the catholic question, condemning the 
divisions which existed in the cabinet at that time with regard to it. 

Mr. Secretary Canning understood the Honourable Baronet to have said 
thathe (Mr. Canning} had held out that the catholic cause was hopeless.—- 
He had sid no such thing—he t ought no such thing.— He thonght it hope- 
less to expect the forming of an administration to agree upon this measure 
He believed the question would make its way progressively, unless govern- 
ment united ayainst it, There was no man in the House, whatever might 
be his politics, to whom he would not give his support on this question, thus 
differing from the sentiment of the Honourable Laronet. The acclamations 
which had followed the speech of the Honourable Baronet had certainly, in 
his opinion, diminished the chance of success—and although he would gote 
for the expected motion of his Right Honourable Friend, he would almost 
advise him not to bring it forward. 

*Mr. Tizrxey would be no party to any act of secession. If the Right 
Honourable Gentleman failed in his motion, the catholics would see how 
their interest had been trifled with. He, however, should always vote for 
the question—and if the Right Honourable Gentleman brought it on, and 
God gave him | Mr. Tierney] strength to sit out the debate, he would stop 
to divide with him, though he really thought the bringing it on would not do 
any good, 

Mr. Wynwe would not support the question. 

Mr. Henry Grev Banner said he should explain why he intended, upon 
this question, to take up his hat and leave the House—He had hitherto sup- 
ported the Right Honourable Gentleman, because he believed that he advo 
cated the cause with sincerity. He now thought the affair was a perfect 
trick, or what in familiar language was called a humbug. It was not the 
Right Honourable Gentleman commg down to that House with honied words, 
and fine sentences, which would convince him of his sincerity. He did not 
believe the Right Honourable Gentleman to be sincere. 

Mr, Secretary Peet would rather consent to his eternal exclusion froma 
office than consent to the slightest compromise of his opinions on this question 
He had never deviated from principle upon it. Hecared not for the opinions 
of others. Though all the people should be unanimous in tavour of this 
question, he, so long as he remained convinced, should persist in his steady 
Opposition to it. 

Mr. Brovenam said, the Right Honourable Secretary of State for the 
home department had opposed the question honestly anc heartily. Of him 
no one could complain. But it was of others he complained—for if, when 
the question of the Right honourable secretary of state for foreign affairs waa, 
whether he would go into honourable exile, if, instead of submitting to this 
transportation abroad, he preferred submitting to bard labour at home, pitied 
eveu by his own friends, when his fate depended upon Lord Chancellor El- 
don, and when he exhibited the most incredible instance of monstrous truck - 
leg and of political tergiversation he had ever heard of 

ir. Secretary Cannine here interfered, and said, “* Sir, I rise to declare 
that that is false.”"—( Loud cries of Order, Chair, chair !)— 

Mr. Brovcnam rose to leave the House. 

The Speaker addressed the Right honourable Secretary to retract the ew 
pression. ; 

Mr. Secretary Caxntnc said that he had no objection to alter the word, 
hut nu consideration on earth should induce him to retract the sentiment. 








The Spraxer then said, that the duty which now devolved upon him would 
admit of no compromise. It was not for him to remind the House of the 
course proper to be taken in such a case as the present. He believed it was 
well known that such an expression as had been used must be recalled witb- 
out any qualification. 

Mr. Secretary Caxnine said he should be sorry tofali under the dis- 
pleasure of the House. He must submit with resignation to any censure it 
might inflict upon him, but he could not in his concience admit that his im- 
pression was erroneous as to the expression applied to him. 


The Srzaxer ssid he must then implore the support of the House sub. * 


stantially and effectively. 

Tuc CHance.torn-or THe Excurguer suggested to the Hon. and Learned 
Gent. whether the language he had used to his Right Hon. Friend was not 
highly irritating, and whether he cou!d detract from his character as a Mem- 
ber of that house if he retracted the language as applicable in a persona! 
sense, 

. After some observations from Mr. Tierney, Lord A. Hamilton, and the 
aker, 

Mr. Secretary Caxnino repeated that he should bow to the decision of 
the House, and receive its censure respectfully, but he could not either recali 
or vary the expression he had used. 

Mr. Baskes was sorry tte Right Hon. Secretary had not thought fit to de 
that which he might have done consistently with his own honour, thrown 
himself on the indulgence of the House, under all the circumstances of the 
case. This had not been done; and he apprehended that the regular course, 
with a view to prevent personal consequences, was toorder both the Mem- 
bers to be taken into custody. The Hon. Member concluded by moving 
“ That the Right Hon. Geo. Canning, and Henry Brougham, Esq. be com- 
mitted to the custody of the Serjeant at Arms.” . 

This motion having been seconded by Mr. Serjt. Onslew, this led to some 
further discussion, in which Mr.Wynn, Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Wilmot, Sir F. 
Burdett, and Sir R. Wilson took part, the latter Hon. Member thought the 
words spoken by bis Hon. and Learned Friend applied to the public char- 
acter of the Right Hon. Gent. as Governor of India and Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and not personally, therefore the path for mutual explanation was 
open, and he thought the Right Hon. Secretary should take the lead. 


Mr. Secretary Cannine assented to the suggestion of the Hon. Mem- 
ber, and appologized to the House for having infringed the orders and rules. 
With respect to the expressions he had used, if the language of the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman was not intended personally, he retracted—if an avow- 
ai to that effect was not afforded to him, he retracted nothing. 

Tux Spzaxer said, the point of consideration was, whether such offence 
was intended to be given; andif so, they would have to take steps to pre- 
vent its proceeding further. He (the Speaker) concluded, of course, that 
none was intended, and it remained for the House to have that opinion coa- 
firmed from the mouth of the Member who used the words. 


Mr. Brovcnan said, the only words in his memory as having used, w 
the words * politcal tergiversation,’’and those words, he thought, bad at 
out sufficiently prominent in the context to give a clue to the intention of ¢ 
whole phrase. It was a strong expresion, but he had felt strongly on 
subject on which he used them. He confessed he bad a very strong feeli 
on that passage in. the life of the Right Hon. Gent. to which he had refe 
Asa private individual he was bound.tosay, that he had never known 
in any actor relation of life that did not do him honour. But having 
‘oined with him in the same pursuit with regard tothe Raman Catholics 
treland, he did feel most poignantly that passage io hia life wherein it 
appeared to him he had sacrificed their interests. He had used that e 
sion not for party or factiors, and least of all for personal purposet. 

Mar. Banaes withdrew his motion. 

Ma. Trenser said it would be satisfactory to the House, if the Gentle 
would have the goodness to say that they would think no more of it. 

Mr. Secatrary Caxntxo readily gave the pledge required, in saying 
would think no more of it. ; 

Me. Baovcnam rose with pleasure to follow the Right Hon. G 
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would think no more of the matter. This was not the first time they had both 
been embattled in political hostility against each other, and if none of it re- 
mained in the breast ofthe Right Hon. Gent. he assured him none remained 
in his. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND. 


~~ 
* The Eighth Anniversary of this admired and useful Charity was celebra- 
ted yesterday at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The recess at the back of the 
Chair was decorated in the usual manner with the Royal Arms, &c. and the 
gallery war fillec at an — honr by some very elegant and interesting fe- 
males. At about seven o'clock his Royal Highness the Duke of York took 
the Chair, amidst the applause of the company ; and about 230 Noblemen 
and Gentlemen satdown to dinner. The vocal department was, through 
out the evening exceedingly well managed ; and on the cloth being remov- 
ed, Von Nobis was performed in excellent style by Sir George Smart, 
Messrs. Bellamy, Goulding, Broadhurst, Hawes, Fitzwilliam, Evans, Leete, 
Clark, Smith, Gibbon, &e. 

The Rovat Cuarrman then proposed the health of the Patron, “+ The 
King,” which was drank with three times three, and loud and long continu- 
ed acclamations. God save the King followed, and was chorussed by the 
majority of the company. 

After the customary loyal and national toasts had been proposed and 
drank with applause, 

The Duke of York proposed, ‘* Success to Covent Garden Theatrical 
Fund,” which was drank with unanimous applause. 

On the request of the Rovat Cuarrman, made through the medium of 
Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Biaham sang tie Death of Nelson. It was a uoble ef- 
fort, and gave general delight. . 

The Earl of Tanxervitte then rose to propose a tonst.. It was one in 
which he was sure every person present would join with the highest satis- 
faction. ‘That was the Bighth Anniversary on which thei: Royal Chairman 
had condescended to preside over their meeting, and he was convinced that 
sthe continued patronage of that Illustrious Personage must be esteemed as a 
proof of the value of the Institution, and the benefits it conferred on those 
for whose assistance it was founded, His Lordship then gave the health of 
the Royal Chairman, which was received with three times three, and the 
most enthusiastic approbation. As soon as the applause had subsided, 

His Roya Hicuness rose toexpress the high satisfaction he had receiv- 
cd from the very kind and flattering manner in which the company had 
been pleased to drink his health. He was extremely sorry that it had been 
necessa‘y to postpone the celebration of their anniversary to so late a date 
and he feared that his late indisposition might prove detrimental to the in- 
terests of the Charity, by causing that delay ; But he sincerely trusted thai 
the company would, by their liberality, remove those doubts, and prove 
that it was the Charity itself which interested them and commanded their 
exertions. His Royal gene again thanked them for the honour they 
bad conferred on him; and, on resuming his seat, was loudly applauded. 

On the health of the Vice-P residents heing drank, Mr. Lampton present- 
ed himself to the Chair. “He had been requested by the Vice-Presidents to 
return their thanks for the honour which had been conferred on them. And 
he begged leave to assure the company both on their parts and on his own, 
that they should be ever happy to contribute every thing in their power fo: 
the prosperity of soexcellent and useful a charity. It was but natural and 
just that they should endeavour to assist the families of those men, who by 
the exertion of their talenis had so often afforded them the highest satisfac- 
tion. And he must confess, that it was delightful to him to see a Membe: 
of the Royal Family presiding on that occasion—one who had ever been 
found ready and anxious to advocate the cause of humanity and the best in- 
terests of this country- (Loud applause.) It had been his chance to attend 
many public dinners on charitable occasions, and he had always found one 
of that Illustrious Family ia the Chair. (Applause )—and he was sure he 
should not be accused of flattery in thus bearing an honest evidence of those 
virtues, the exercise of which must ever render them dear tothe heart of 
every Englishman. (Continued applause.) He was convinced that he 
was only speaking in unison with their feelings, when he expressed his admi- 
ration of the talents which had been employed in supporting the Drama.— 
It was to actors that they were indebted for many of their most pleasura 
ble hours ; and many of the noblest associations and sentiments were arous- 
ed by their exertions. But, alas! it too often happened that the noblest or- 
naments of the stage had been reduced to distress, and it was their duty to 
come forward with open hands, as they did with wari hearts, and to assure 
them that they need never dread that poverty which had too often overtaken 
their predecessors. (Applause.) 

A humorous song was well sung by Mr. Connor. 

‘On the health of Mr. Fawcett, the Treasurer of the Fund, being drank, 
he rose and addressed the company as follows :— ze 

“ After so many Anniversarieshaving passed, and so many repetitions of 
attendance by the same Noble and Generous Patrons, the interest you take 
in the welfare’ of this Institution is so obvious, that it would be bad taste to 
waste your time by panegyrising (in general terms) this useful Associa 
tion. ‘But if circumstances have taken place within the last year, whicl 
will cast a lustre over the munificence of our Donors, which will prove that 
the Stage has possessed individuals who deserved the great interest that has 
been bestowed upon it; and if recent events will evince the incalculable 
utility of this most excellent Dramatic Fund ; I trust that it will be admitted 
that I should not suffer such things to pass without detailing them, and, as 
well as my humble abilities will admit, pour forth the grateful thanks of my- 
self and coadjutors, for the inestimable blessings scattered by you amongst 

te brethren. 

OT Hore Mr. Fawcett gave an extract from a pamphlet enumerating the va- 
rious qualifications requisite to form a perfect actor ; and then continued. } 

46 These, Gentlemen, are said to be some of the requisites essential to a 
- finished actor. To expect there should be many actors perfectly qualified, 
would be unreasonable ; to say there never was one so gifted, would be un 
just; I may say, that mournful remembrance presents to my mind one in 
‘whom these perfections were all united—(A burst of approbation)—an ac- 
tor whom we have but lately lost—(Continued applause)—and one who 
justly stood rich in the respect of every dramatic critic possessed of taste and 
learning. It must be confessed that the endowments I have enumerated are 
a rare combination of the gifts of nature, and the acquirements of art—but 
John Kemble enjoyed them in an eminent degree; and if I am permitted to 
touch u his moral character, and to declare that he was an affectionate 
relative, a steady friend—(Applause)—and an exemplary Christian ; then, 
Gentlemen, I think the Stage may be proud indeed of having possessed such 
a member ; and I should ill discharge my duty as its advocate, to suffer this 
day to pass without offering my feeble tribute to his memory. Great, how- 
ever, as Mr. Kemble was, we have now only to lament the man, for the ac- 
tor had made his bow to you some years back. But, Gentlemen, we are 
called upon now to lament another loss, to us heavy indeed; one which I 
may, perhaps, be permitted to call, not morea public loss, than to us a do- 
mestic calamity—a loss which every Gentlemen, who has been in the habit 
of frequenting our meeting, will not fail, on this day, to be painfully remind- 
ed—he ** who was wont to set the table ia a roar’’—he whom our Illustrious 
Chairman so often graciously condescend to encourage in delighting us with 
' Kis York! you're wanted ! is no more. As John Kemble might be called 
the Sir Joshua Reynolds of his art, so John as may fairly be styled the 
Morland of it—for truth and nature, archness an simplicity, he was as con- 
spicnous on the staze, as for suavity, integrity, and every manly feeling, off 
sp poate Gentlemen, it must be a heartfelt satisfactian to you to know, 
a tb yes ned port of this institution, we have been enabled to assist our 
a de F nents family with 751. per annum, 40l. to his widow, and 351. to 
hi P ed mother. I am aware it has been said, that our poor friend should 
os se had occasion for this assistance ; and it is one of my chief induce- 
ments for entering on this subject to rescue his memory from the aspersion. 
I know the contrary to be the fact. I know what his income was, and I 
fearlessly declare, that ‘vith his feeling heart and numerous family, it was 

arle yA fi him to be beforehand with the world, much less (cut off as 
Ot pe ana of his existence) could it be expected that he should be 
ree a OT contens I loved him—every body who knew him must have 
a so—for in iim were combined a rare assortmeut of talents, blended 


ouen inary proportion of good nature, good humour, and every 
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companionable qualificatio.. He wasa painter by taéte, 8 musician by ed- 
ucation, @ poet by necessity, and anactor hy nature. (Great applause.) 

~ “ Gentlemen, if this Institution had done npthing beyond the assistance 
it has afforded my poor friend's family, | am sure there is not an individual 
who ever subscribed to it, but would think his patronage well bestowed : 
but T assure you, we have as many humble claimants whose necessities are 
a8 imperious (though their talents were not so conspicuous) who eniirely 
look up o us for support. I therefore do most fervently entreat yeu on this 
day to continue your liberality, and I pledge myself that it shall be adminiz- 
tered with promptitude, impartiahty, and gratitude." 

The Address was admirably delivered, and produced a strong sensation 
throughout the company. 

The next toast w.s, ‘* Prosperity to Covent Garden Theatre,” which was 
Teceived with loud applause; and Captain Fornes returned thanks. 

** The Memory of Mr. Coutts,” was then drank in silence. 

On the ‘* Committee of Management” being drank with applause, Mr. 
Connor expressed his acknowledgments. 

Mr. Fawcett then rose to propose “ Prosperity to the Drurylane The- 
atrical Fund.” He remarked, that whatever rivalry there might exist be- 
tween the two Theatres, it could only be with respect to the entertainments 
they presented to the public ; but when the cause of charity was to be adv0- 
cated, itwas as much their interest to wish the prosperity of that Institution 
as of the one to which they were more immediately attached. (App ause.) 
The tonst was then drank with three times three. 

The Rovat Cuarrman then gave, as a parting toast, ‘* The Ladies ;” 
which was drank with acclamation. 

The evening throughout was highly entertaining, and the satisfaction it 
gave venerally. Inthe course of the evening, Mr. Fawcett announced the 
subscriptions, which amounted to 1042/. Ils. (including 100/. from his ma- 
jest. :) asum, as Mr Fawcett remarked, far exceeding all expectations, 
from the unfortunate circumstance of the Royal President’s indisposition, 
which had delayed the festival to an unprecedented period, and its falling 
ona play nixht, when many of their professional brethren were necessarily 
absent. In the course of the evening Misses Paton and Hallande each fa- 
voured the company with a song, which were much applauded. Taylor, 
Yates, and Broadhurst also exerted themselves with the happiest effect, and 
were rewsrded with unanimous approbation. The Royal Chairman did not 
retire till near 12, when he left the room amidst loud applause. 








LAUNCH OF THE PRINCE REGENT OF ONE 
HUNDRED AND ‘TWENTY GUNS. 
=_- 

The launch of a vessel of large dimensions is at all times 
an attractive, as well as a highly interesting spectacle, and 
zenerally induces the presence of a vast number of specta- 
tors. Perhaps on no former occasion of this description 
however, was there assembled a greater multitude than 
poured into Chatham on Saturday, April 1-th, to witness 
the launch of the first-rate line of battle ship, the Prince 
Kegent, which was laid down in honour of his present Ma 
jesty when Regent, and which has now been completed 
nearly two years. This magnificent vessel has long been 
the admiration of the visiters to the dock-yard; andthe 
delay which has taken place in the period of her launch 
has arisen from a desire that her timbers should be com- 
pletely seasoned. 

The dimensions of the Prince Regent are nearly similar 
to the Caledonia, the Howe, and the Nelson ; but her stern 
is differently cohstructed, being of a circular form, accord- 
ing to the principle adopted under the suggestion of Sir 
Robert Seppings.—The galleries. which are erected in front 
of the cabin windows, on being viewed from the water, 
have a most pleasing effect, and afford an idea of greater 
scope than under the old plan. They are highly orna- 
mented in carved work. ‘The head is decorated by a 
colossal figure of his Majesty in an Admiral’s. uniforin, with 
asword in bis right hand. The interior of the vessel is com- 
modiously apportioned to every purpose to which it is 
usually applied, but at present this is in an unfinished state. 
The length of her gun-deck is 205 feet, and her whole 
length 244 feet. Her greatest depth is 64ft. and her width 
53} feet. Her tonnage 2620 tons and she will carry 120 
guns. She has been in commission for three months, ani 
had also been, and will remain, as the flag ship of the Port 
Admiral, Sir Benjamin Hallowell, by whom she ts com- 


manded. Her Captain ie William Henry Webley Perry 
Esq. Every possible arrangement was made, on this 


occasion, to afford the public a perfect view of the launch. 
Precisely at half-past twelve the ceremony of christening 
took place, Lord Melville officiating on the occasion, A 
small enclosure was railed off at the heed of the vessel, into 
which his Lordship, accompanied by Sir Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, Sir Robert Seppings, and several of the yard were 
admitted. A bottle of wine was then slung by a cord from 
the bow, and this bottle in itself possessed no small interest, 
for it belonged to the immortal Nelson, and was part of his 
stock on board the Victory, when he so gloriously fell in 
the battle of Trafalgar. Lord Melville, having the bottle 
in his hand, named the vessel Prince Regent, and imme- 
diately dashed it against the head. This act was followed 
by loud and repeated cheers ; and another bottle was im- 
mediately opened and distributed in wishing success to this 
gigantic ornament of the British Navy. 

Prior to this operation, a vast number of persons, both 
male and female, were permitted indiscriminately to go on 
board the launch ; and such was the pressure to obtain this 
indulgence, that the accommodation ladder leading to the 
gangway was so thickly wedged with individuals, forcing 
their way forward, that those who were once on board 
were unable to return till after the launch had taken place 
-—a circumstance which excited no small terror to the timid. 
We lament to state, that one accident of aserious nature, 
arising out of this adventurous desire to gratify curiosity, 
teok place.. Among others who had got on board was a 
man of the name of Wynne, gunner ofa sloop of war, and 
being unable to get back by the means at which he had 
entered, he crept through one of the ports of the main 
deck, and unfortunately slipped, and he was preci- 
pitated into the dock below—his instant death followed, 
snd his body was carried off to the Infirmary in the pre- 





sence of some thousand spectators who witnessed the mel- 


ancholy occurrence. It is ‘but just to state, that this ace 
cident was in no respect attributable to the want of due 
caution on the part ofthe officers of the yard, who were 
anxious for the accommodation and safety of every one 

High water was now observed to be quickly approach- 
ing, and workmen were seen busily engaged in removing 
the blocks which prevented the motion of the vast body. 
At length precisely at 25 minutes after one, the last stay 
was removed, and after a momentary pause, the huge mass 
moved off the platform in the most majestic manner, and 
in a few seconds plunged into the stream, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the surronndingthrong, which were re-echoed 
from all quarters, and in which those on board heartily 
joined, wavingtheir hats from the deck and from every 
port which was open Nothing could exceed the grandeur 
ofthe scene, the pleasures of which nothing occurred te 
diminish save the accident we have described. The Prince 
Regent, which appeared like an immense castle on the 
bosom of the deep, was soon brought up by cables affixed 
to her for that purpose, and her stately frame remained 
exposed to the admiration of the surrounding thousands, 
who gazed with wonder and delight at the beautiful sym- 
metry displayed in so prodigious a work. 

After the launch ofthe Prifice Regent, Lord Melville, 
accompanied by Lords Darnley, Amelia Beauclerk, Than- 
et, and Clifton, several Prussian, Italian, and Austrian No- 
blemen, the Prussian Ambassador, Sirs G. T. Cockburn, 
B. Martin, P. Melville, R. Seppings, B. Hallowell, and 
A. Christie, and a vervlarge number of the principal gen- 
trv of the country, went on board the Admiralty yacht, 
which was towed down the river by the Comet steam-ves- 
sel, as far as Gillingham Creek, where they lay-to, inorder 
to witness an experiment with some new-invented rockets 
by Sir William Congreve, called Anchor Rockets, the use 
of which is to assist ships in distress ona lee shore, or in 
anv dangerous sitnation near 'and—or to throw a line across 
a river. which shall fix itself. and be made instantly availa- 
ble for the purpose of pontooning. These rocketsare pro- 
vided with about ten yards of chain, to which any required 
quantity of rope of proportionate strength is attached, hav- 
ing a small anchor at the heod of the rocket, which fixes 
itself onthe opposite bank hy the force with which it is 
projected ; the rope is coiled upin a box, in anew way, 
ready for use at anv tme. The first rocket which was fir- 
ed, was one of the smallest size. and sent across Gillingham 
Creek, a distance ofabont one hundred yards, and complete- 
Iv sneceded. A rocket of the largest size was next tried, 
to which a moderate-sized cable was attached, which was 
carried half way across the stream, and failed in conse- 
quence of the breaking of the chain, which was not suffi- 
ciently strong to bear the weight of the cable when sudden- 
ly pnt into motion by the rocket; two other rockets of a 
middle size, with smaller ropes, were then fired, both of 
which sueceeded in carrying the ropes to the opposite 
shore, where the anchor fixed so securely inthe mud, that 
on an experiment being made to move the anchor bya num- 
ber of men, pulling on the repe, the anchor held firm and 
broke. This invention of Sir Wm. Congreve does him 
ereat crevit, and there is every reason to believe and hope 
that it will prove of essential service in case of shipwreck, 
and may be the means of preserving many valuable lives, 
as well as of farilitating military operations in a country 
much intersected by rivers. 





SUGAR TRADE. 


Yesterday, April 8th, a ballot was taken at theEast India 
House, tor the determination of the following question, 
viz. t— 

«That this Court is deeply impressed with the injustice 
and impolicy of the existing restrictions on the Sugar trade 
of British India. 

‘+ That these restrictions, while they operate most inju- 
riously on the interests of the merchants, the ship-owners, 
the sugar refiners, and community at large, are peculiarly 
oppressive and unjust towards our fellow-subjects in India, 
and highly detrimental to the interests of the East India 
Company, not only as a commercial body, but in connexion 
with the prosperity of the dominions placed under their 
gcovernment. 

«That as the inhabitants of British India have the strons- 
est claims on the protection of the East India Company “it 
is the duty of this Court to afford their energetic support 
to all measures that have a tendency to promote the pros- 
perity of the vast population over whom they preside, and 
who are equally entitled, with every other class of British 
subjects, to the favourable consideration of the British 
Lezislature. 

‘* That it appears to this Court, that since the repeal, by 
the acts of the last session of Parliament, of the restrictions 
formerly imposed on the West India Trade, no pretension 
exists for any exclusive protection to the sugars of the 
West India Colonies against those of British India. 

‘* That as the present unequal duties on the sugars of the 
East and West Indies, terminate in March, 1824. this court 
do earnestly recommend to the immediate attention of the 
court of directors the necessity of using their strenuous 
efforts with his Majesty’s ministers to obtain an equtization 
of the said duties. ) 

‘* That should these efforts prove unsuccessful, contrary 
to the just expectations of this Court, the court of direc- 





tors be requested and enjoined to present petitions in the 
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name and on behalf of the East India Company to both 
houses of Parliament, praying for an equalization of the 
duties on East and West India sugars, and for permission to 
be heard by Counsel before the two Houses of Parliament 
respectively, in support of their claims.” 

At six o'clock the glasses were closed and delivered to 
the scrutineers, who reported the numbers to be, viz :— 

For the question, 479—Against it, 189—-Majority, 290. 


Police. 


GUILDHALL. 

On Saturday, April 19, a man, having the appearance of 
aseaman, was brought up before the Sitting Alderman, at 
this office, charged by Davis, the day-patrol, with being in- 
toxicated, and creating a disturbance in the Old Bailey 
Sessions House-yard, about s1x o’clock on Friday evening. 

The prisoner told his story, which excited great interest, 
in nearly the following words :—He was a native of Perth, 
in Scotland, and in the year 1820 he entered the Royal 
African Corps as a private soldier, and to join which regi- 
ment he, in 1821, sailed from England ; that he was landed 
at Gambia, and almost immediately volunteered to accom- 
pany the Government mission, (appointed for the purpose 
of exploring the interior of Africa, and finding out the 
source of the Niger), which was then under the command 
of Major Gray, of the Royal African Corps, and according- 
ly travelled with the mission, first through the Jolitle, and 
onward into the | ullah countries, until they reached Bual- 
livannah, the capital of the Fullah country, which is a mud- 
built town, and contains about 5,000 people. Here they 
were forced to remain till the rainy season terminated. It 
was their intention to have then proceeded in accomplish- 
ment of the objects of their search, but they were prevent- 
ed by the Almanah, or King of the Fullahs, who forbade 
them to proceed in their projected route, and pointed out 
another, which, had they pursued, must have exposed 
them to destruction, from the number of robbers and the 
ditficullies of the roads. Finding them refuse to follow the 
line he had laid down, he commanded them to return to 
Senegal, and ordered a strong guard to accompany them. 
Apprehensive of danger, and still desirous of attaining the 
object which they had in view, they contrivedto escape from 
their guards, and, after many dangers and sufferings, they 
reached Bequale,atown on the river Senegal 1000 miles fur- 
ther up the river than Senegal. Here they remained for six- 
teen months, under the protection ofthe French, who had 
a settlement there, and were building a fort, in the erection 
of which our traveller and his companions assisted, and 
received regular rations in return. The cause of their 
detention here so long was the want of water in the river, 
and as soon as the rains had swollen the river they pre 
pared to embark in steam-vessels, employed by the French 
in conveying merchandise between their settlementand Se- 
negal. While they remained here, the principal part of 
their number died from dysentery, brought on by the bad- 
ness of the water, the excessive heat, and living upon noth- 
ing but maize and ‘ koos koos,’ a small grain, like millet, 
pounded andeaten raw. Major Gray determined to re- 
mained here in furtherance of his duty, and kept thirteen 
men (all blacks but one) to obey his commands; the rest 
he sent by the steam-boats (about fourteen men) down the 
river to Senegal, where they arrived in about ten days, 
sailing at the rate of nearly 100 miles a day, caused ina 
great measure by the violence ofthe current. From Sene- 








gal they were conveyed ina schooner to Sierra Leone, and} 


after suffering greatly there from sickness, they took ship- 
ping and were conveyed to Liverpool, where our travellers 
and four more landed, out of 190, who embarked along 
with him, the rest having either died, or been scattered 
throughout Africa. They pursued the same track that had 
been traversed by Mungo Park, and became acquainted 
with many interesting particulars concerning him. The 
traveller was treated very handsomely by our Government 
on his return. After having ended his story, he explained 
the last night’s affair, by saying that he had been with a 
friend, who had given him a considerable quantity of rum, 
and that, having an empty stomach, it had directly affected 
him, during which time he was anconscious of what he said 
or did; that he was sorry it had happened, and that, if his 
Worship would pardon this offence, he would take care it 
should not occur again. 

The worthy Alderman, who appeared satisfied of the 
truth of this story, gave him akind warning, and dismissed 
him. 

He wasatall powerful man, with a countenance bespeak- 
ing firmness and sagacity, and a body capable of enduring fa- 
tigue, and apparently little affected by it. He spoke French 
fluently, and was well acquainted with the native languages 
of the countries in which he stayed so long. Altogether, 
he seemed well fitted for an auxilary to the expedition 
which he accompanied. 


WORBYIOW. 


From Bell's Weekly Messenger, April 7. 

















STATE OF PARTIES IN THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


These parties are now three in number—the Ultra Roy- 
alists, the Moderates, and the Liberals. 


The Ultra Royalists amount to about one hundred and’ with this subject, and as it is pecessary to have a correct 
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twenty or thirty, making about one third of. the Chamber, 
and it must be acknowledged contain many men of great 
talents and of unquestioned probity. ‘Their leader is a M. 
de la Bourdonnaye, a man of much eloquence, but whose 
rhetorical powers are not seconded by a proportionate de- 
gree of knowledge and judgment. ‘The three great ob- 
Jects of this party are,—-a Law for the restitution, to the 
ancient proprietors, of the lands of the emigrants sold by 
the Nation during the Revolation,—a more ample esta- 
blishment for the Clergy,—and thirdly, the revocation, in 
the entire, of the Charter, and the resumption of the mo- 
narchical power as under the ancient regime. In order to 
effect this purpose, this party are incessantly advocating 
two main measures,—the first, a re-modelling, or purga- 
tion, as they term it, of the French Army, through all the 
officers and sub-officers ; and secondly, suchafurther roy- 
al interference in the law of elections, as will secure the 
return of none but royalist members. 

The second party, in which may be included the majo- 
rity of the Ministers and their immediate partisans, is that 
of the Moderates, or Charterists (Constitutionalists,) at 
the head of which is M. de Villele. This party proposes 
to itself a strict adherence to the spirit of the Charter, and 
considering that the royal faith is given for the permanence 
of landed titles; and reflecting further that the public 
peace requires such titles to be now recognised : it is the 
leading principle of this party that such titles are now sa- 
cred, and have the same foundation with the Constitution 
itself. Itis still, however, the wi-h of this party, and their 
present aim, to improve the condition of the French cler- 
gy, and gradually to restore the Nobility to a condition of 
circumstances, which shall enable the French Upper 
Chamber to perform its constitutional functions with more 
effect. In order to occomplish this purpose, the greater 
portion of the million a year, which is allowed to the Civil 
List, is distributed very equally, and with a generosity tru- 
ly royal and most laudable, between the most deserving of 
the poor Nobility, and the French Church. — It is impossi- 
ble not to approve of this policy; it is impossible not to re- 
cognise in it the personal virtue, and humanity, and piety 
of the King. Once for all, we must repeat, that, in what- 
ever we may have to object to French politics, and more 





particularly to the war upon Spain, we feel ourselves 
bound most specially to exempt the King from any imputa- 
tion of tyranny, or wrong. Itis our most firm belief that 
Louis is one of the best of men in his dominions, and that 
he has personally no other views than the advancement of 
the good of his country, and the maintenance cf what he 
believes to be just and right. 

The third, and last section in the French Chamber, is 
the party of the Liberals. It would bea want of candour 
not to acknowledge, that this party contains many men of 
great ability, and many of them of unquestioned honesty. 
But it is equally true, that the leaders of this party are 
some of the worst menin France; men whoare prepared 
toavail themselves of any opportunity to restore the anar- 
chy of the Revolution. As the two first parties are almost 
universally for war with Spain, the latter party is almost as 
universally againstit. The leading objects of the Liberals 
are three :—The first, to relieve themselves from the ex- 
isting lww of elections, by which an intermediate body, 
termed a College of Electors, is interposed between the 
original electors (or provincial freeholders,) and the can- 
didates. In England, the county freeholders, being assem- 
bled at the hustings in the county town, elect and return at 
once the members for the representative counties. In 
France, the department, or as we should term.it, the coun- 
ty, is divided into about twenty districts, or as we should 
term them, hundreds; each hundred or district containing 
twelve or fourteen towns or parishes. Each of these dis- 
tricts elects two members ; the members of all the districts 
for the department, who are thus elected, repair about four- 
teen days afterwards to the principal town in the depart- 
ment, and there constitute themselves a board of election 
for the return of the members for the department. The 
Prefect, in the name of the King, appoints one of these 
gentlemen the royal president, and another as his secreta 
ry, and we believe a third as his assessor, all with salaries ; 
the board is then termed a College of Election, and they 
immediately proceed to elect two of themselves as mem- 
hers of the department. This is, what they term, free- 
dom of election, and the adoption of the English Constitu- 
tion in France. It is impossible not to wish success to the 
Liberals in endeavouring to relieve themselves from a law 
of this kind; and when the state of the country will admit 
of it, we trust that the known moderation of the King of 
France will, of itself, terminate this system. 
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view of it, we shall here make this abstract, in aid of our- 
selves and readeis. 

The Papersconsist of classes. The first class, which is 
entitled class A. contains fourteen numbers. 

The first is aletter from the Duke of Wellington to Mr. 
Canning, in which he states, that M. de Villele, the French 
Minister at Verona, had intimated a wish that the King of 
Great Britain would be pleased to express what law he 
would adopt in the event of any contingent hostiiities be- 
tween France and Spain. To this Mr. Canning replies, 
in No. 2, that his Mayesty’s Government deem any hostile 
interference in the affairs of Spain so utterly useless and 
perilous, that they must at once decline an active co-ope- 
ration with France or the other Allied Powers to sucha 
purpose. No. 3 follows, in which the luke informs Mr. 
Canning, that M. de Villele had requested the answer of the 
British Governinent to the three following queries :—first, 
Whether England would recall her Ambassador from Spain, 
if France shoul ddeem herself compelledto do so ; second- 
ly, What moral aid (7. e. what declaration against revolu- 
tionary doctrines and practices) England would afford to 
France in the event of a war between France and Spain ; 
and thirdly, What effective aid England would afford to 
trance in suchan event. No. 4 contains the Duke’s an- 
swers to these queries :—first, That the improvement of 
the Spanish new system should, according to the Law of Na- 
tions, be left to Spain itself; secondly, That the British 
Government cannot see any reasonable apprehension as to 
France from the state of affairs in Spain ; and thirdly, That 
under suchcircumstances they mustdecline both any prom- 
ise of moral aid (any conjoint declaration), and stil more 
strongly, an effective hostile co-operation. We have brief- 
ly to observe on this Paper, that it is the most feeble pro- 
duction of the whole correspondence, and so enveloped in 
an upmeaning phraseology, and obscure reasoning, as to 
render it dificult to be understood. 

The 5th Number merely communicates the substance of 
the above Papers to Sir Charles Stuart at Paris. The 6th 
states, that the other Allied Powers had agreed to issue a 
declaration of the nature proposed by M. de Villele in his 
second query ; and had replied to his two other queries, 
that they would withdraw their Ambassadors tn the event 
of a war between France and Spain. ‘The Duke concludes 
with stating his own answer to that communication from 
the Allied Ministers,—namely, that the Britsh Govern- 
ment would decline to hold a common language with its 
Allies uppn this occasion, and must repeat, that the ar- 
rangement of the internal affairs of Spain belonged to Spain 
itselt only. 

The 7th Number informs the Duke that M. de Villele 
has expressed an anxious wish to Mr. Canning, that the 
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From Beli’s Weekly Messenger, April 21. 


—— 
MEDIATION ON THE PART OF ENGLAND BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

The Papers relating to this negociation have been pub- 
lished by order of Parliament; andas they contain the his- 
tory of this mediation, will become important, in their sub- 
stance at least, to the future annalist. In their full contents, 
they would occupy not only a paper, but a book ; andas 
so greata portion of their length, as is usual in State Papers, 
is taken up with the ordinary displomatic Phraseology, the 
whole of their statements may, in fact, be fully contained 








in avery brief abstract. As every one is now occupied 





British Government would assist bim with its advice and 
influence, in maintaining peace between France and Spain, 
Mr. Canning then adds, that San Miguel, on the part of the 
Spanish Government, had asserted the independence of 
the said Government in its own internal concerns, and de- 
clined all mediation which proposed a right to call for any 
change tn tts internal constitution. The 8th Number is a 
despatch from the Duke of Wellington, informing Mr. Can- 
ning, that the Ministers of the Allied Powers had consent- 
ed to withhold the conjoint Declaration against the revolu- 
tionary practices of Spain for further consideration. No. 
9, is from Mr. Canning, in which he expresses his pleosure 
at this proof of moderation, and requests the Duke of Wel- 
lington to take his road home through Paris, and not to 
leave it, without offering in distinct terms the mediation of 
Great Britain between France and Spain. In Number 10, 
the Duke of Wellington offers this mediation ; and in Num- 
ber 11, the Duke de Montmorency very civilly declines 
it—the Allied Powers considering the question as Europe- 
an, and not involving France only ; and France being so 
thoroughly persuaded of the danger, as to feel it her duty 
to resort to arms. This despatch 1s dated Paris, Dec. 26th. 
No. 12,is a most important despatch. It is from Mr. Can. 
ning to the Viscount de Marcellus, and informs the. Vis- 
count that the British Government will use its advice, and 
its influence with Spain, to bring about a state of things 
less menacing to Europe; that the British Government 
well foresaw the possible danger to the peace of Europe 
from the collision between France and Spain,—and that 
the same Government could not but likewise foresee that 
a similar, and perhaps greater danger, might arise from an 
intemperate and injudicious interference in the affairs of 
Spain ; that the spirit ofrevolution, hitherto confined with- 
in the Pyrenees, might extend into Europe in general, and 
find such aliment as might renew the general wars of the 
French Revolutionary zra. No. 13, is an answer to this 
despatch from the Viscount de Chateaubriand, in which he 
re-asserts the dangers to France and Europe from the 
Spanish Revolution, but also re-asserts the disposition of 
France to continue at peace with Spain, provided the King 
of Spain shall modify the Spanish Constitution according ta 
some former proposal communicated to the British Goy- 
ernment. To this Mr. Canning replies, in No. 14, that 
the British Government disclaims for itself, and denies for 
other Powers, the right of requiring any changes in the in- 
ternal institutions of Independent States, with the menace 
of hostile attack in case of refusal. The moderation of 
such demands in no degree justifies in our eyes such a 
mode of enforcing them ; and this distinction it is the more 
important to keep steadily in view, and to impress upon the 
French Government, at a moment, when for their sake and 
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at their desire, we are suggesting to Spain, in a tone of 


friendly counsel, alterations similar to those which France 
is proposing as the alternative of hostilities. This Num- 
ber concludes the Papers of the first class. 

The papers of the second class are forty-three innumber, 
but the whole of them, except one, consists of mere repe- 
titions of the former despatches, which, in this class are 
communicated to the Spanish government. The Spanish 


overnment every where gives the same reply, namely:— 


hat it is inconsistent with the honour of the Spanish go- 


vernment to admit the intervention of foreigners in her 


internal concerns, and, however desirous to maintain peace, 
the Spanish government can listen to no proposal for re- 


considering her institutions, while France menaces her 


frontier with her precautionary army. 

The only exception to this uniform character of the cor- 
respondence is No. 43, in which Mr. Canning declares, on 
the part of the British government, that his Britannic Ma- 
jesty cannot allow of any attempt on the part of France, to 
appropriate to herself any of the Spanish American islands 
or provinces. This despatch, and the whole of the cor- 
respondence, then concludes, with assurances on the part 


of the British government, that England will observe a 


strict and effectual neutrality, and will be at all times ready 
to renew the interposition of the British government's good 
offices for the purpose of terminating these hostilities, which 


his Majesty has so anxiously, though ineflectually, endea- 
voured to avert. 


CEs ALBION, 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1823. 


The beautiful new Packet Leeds, Sropparp, arrived 
on Sunday, after a short passage of 23 days. We have re- 
ceived our London files to the 22d April inclusive. The 
series has since become complete, by the arrival of the 
Alnnity, which sailed on the 20th ult. 

: THE FRENCH IN SPAIN, 

All doubts on the subject of invasion are now at an end. 
The Duc v’Ancouteme’ issued his proclamation on the 
2ad April, previous to the entrance of his forces into the 
Spanish territory. It will be found below. 

The French crossed the Bidassoa on the 7th April, 
having been occupied several days previous in the neces- 
sary preparations. The intelligence was communicated 
from Bayonne to Paris,a distance of 500 miles by Telegraph, 
in two hours and a half. An attempt was made by a few 
French refugees, of whom we slightly spoke in our last, 
to induce some French regiments to desert, by raising the 
now powerless cry of ‘‘ Vive Napoleon!” The answer of 
the French officer in command was “vive le Roi!’ and 
a volley, which at once dispersed the hostile bands, of whom 
no more was seen. 

As soon as the passage of the Bidassoa was effected, lei- 
surely, and in order, the Constitutionalists deserted Irun, 
and all the posts they held in its neighbourhood, and retir- 
ed to St. Sebastian. 

French papers, and Telegraphic communications, have 
been received in London, up to April 20th. 
extracts will best show the position of affairs. The result 
is, that the French have met with no resistance of conse- 
quence—that the, are in possession of Bilboa, Tolosa, 
Vittoria, of the fortress of Guetaria, on the sea-side, not far 
from St. Sebastian, and probably of Burgos. 

St. Sebastian, so famous for the siege it stood against the 
British, is now invested by the French, as wellas Pampeluna 
in Navarre, all which province, as well as that of Asturias, 
is in array against the Constitutionalists 

- General Mina is perfectly quiet, and Ballasteros has re- 
tired without firing a shot to Tudela, leaving to the French 
the important pass of Salinas. 




















PROCLAMATION. 


‘Souz DUKE D'ANGOULEME, GENERAL IN CHIEF OF THE ARMY OF THE PY- 
RENZES, TO THE SPANIARDS. 


“‘ The King of France, by recalling his Ambassador from Madrid, hoped 
that the Spanish Government, warned of its dangers, would return to more 
moderate sentiments, and would cease to be deaf to the counsels of benevo- 
lence and reason. ‘Two months and a half have passed away, and his Ma- 
jesty has in vain expected the establishment in Spain of au order of things 
compatible with the safety of neighbouring states. 

“The French government has for two entire years endured, with a for- 
bearance without example, the most unmerited provocation ; the revolu- 
tionary faction which has destroyed the royal authority in your country— 
which holds your King captive—which calls for his dethronement—which 
menaces his life and that of his family, has carried beyond its frontiers its 

ilty efforts. It has tried all means to corru;t the army of his Most 

hristian Majesty, and to excite troubles in France, in the same manner as 
it had succeeded by the contagion of its doctrines and of its example to pro- 
duce the insurrection of Naples and Piedmont. Deceived in its expectations, 
it has invited traitors, condemned by our tribunals, to consummate under the 
protection of triumphant rebellion the plots which they had formed against 
their country. It is time to put a stop to the anarchy which tears Spuin in 
pieces, which takes from it the power of settling its colonial disputes, which 
separates it fromm Europe, which has broken all its relations with the august 
Sovereigns, whom the same intentions and the same views unite with jhis 
Most Christian Majesty, and which compromises the repose and interest of 
France. 

“ Spaniards !—France is not at war with your country.—Sprung from the 
same blood as your Kings, I can have no wish but for your niegoatnate, 
your happiness, your glory. [am going to cross the Pyrenees at wala 
of 160,000 Frenchmen; but it is in order to unite myself to the Spaniards, 
friends of order and the laws, to assist them in setting fiee their captive 
King, in raising again the altar and the throne, in ager ws | priests from ~ 
scription, men of property from spoliation, and the whole people from the 
dominion of an ambitious few, re while they proclaim liberty, are prepar- 

he slavery and ruin of Spain. 
"6 Sod ainrds | —ivesy thing will be done for you and with you. The 
Seen are not, and wish not to be, any thing but your auxiliaries. Your 
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standard alone shall float over your cities: the provinces traversed by our 

soldiers shall be administered in the name o! Ferdiaand by Spanish authori- 

ties; the severest discipline shall be observed; every thing necessary for 
the service of the army shall be paid for with a scrupulous punctuality ; we 
wish nothing but your deliverance ; as soon as we shall have ontained it, 
we will return to our country, happy to have preserved a generous p: ople 
from the miseries produced by revolution, and which experience has taught 
us but too well to appreciate. 

“* Head-quarters at Bayonne, April 2, 1823. 

. ; * Louis ANTorne. 
By his Royal Highness the Prince General in Chief, the Counsellor of 
State, Civil Commissioner of his Most Christian Majesty. 

‘ ** MaRTiIGNac.”’ 
The Etoile publishes a royal ordinance, conferring on the Duke d’An 
gouléme, as commander in chief of the army of the Pyrenees, authority 
first, to fill up all v-cancies and inake all promotions; se. ondly, to bestow 
the orders of St. Louis, Military Merit, and the Legion of Honour, and to 
award such recompenses in general as he shall think fit. 





COMME’ CEMENT OF HOSTILITIES. 

“St. Jean de Luz, /lpril 7.—One bund: d and fifty or two hundred 
French and Italians presented themselves to-day with a tri-coloured flag on 
the Spanish side of the Bidassoa. The 9th regiment of light infantry, with 
Gen. Valin at its head, were on that side. The General order. d three can- 
non shots to be fired on this body. Fifteen of them were killed or wounded, 
Among the former ave four French officers, or persons who had fled from 
Justice. The troops wished to cross the river on foot, and to pursue the 
enemy, Who tmmediately fled, 


** The Bidassoa was crossed on the 7th, and the Duke d’Angouléme slept 
on the 8th at frun. 

** De Lamotte, formerly a Captain in the Legion of the Seine, and impli 
cated in the plot of the 19th of August, 1829, 1s seriously wounded in this 
affair, He had been condemned to five years imprisonment and 200 francs 
of fine. 

_ The army marches in three divisions—one npon Tolosa, direct for Mad- 
rid ; one upon Painpeluna; and another upon St. Sebastian. 


“ The regiment Alexander, in garrison at Irun, evacuated that town on 
the approach of the French. 





TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCH RECEIVED AT CALAIS, 


* Calais, Friday, April 18, 1825 
““M. le Maire.—A telegraphic despatch of this day announces that our 
advanced guards have entered Vittoria and Bilboa 
(Signed) * CHAS. DENIQUIS, 
* Director of the Telegraphs. 
(A true copy) “ A. BENARD, Mayor of Calais, 
** Chevalier of the Royal Order of the Legion of Honour.” 


From the Journal des Debats. 
PARIS, APRIL 17. 

The advanced guard of our army has passed withont difficulty the famous 
defiles of Salinas, four leagues inadvance of Vittoria, where the head- 
quarters of the Prince will be on the 17th inst. 

HisRoyal Highness quitted Totosa, after having installed a Junta, which 
has given new force to the confidence of the people in the promises of his 
Royal Highness. 

It is asserted that the French Government, on the principle that Franc 
i not what may be properly called at war with Spain, will not issue letters 
of marque, or permit any naval armament of privateers. Jt is said also, that 
our royal marine has received orders not to take any but Spanish armed 
vessels, and to let merchant ships pass. It is added, that the Government 
has made this arrangement known to the different Cabinets of Europe, de- 
manding, in its turn, that they will not allow of the fitting of Spanish priva- 
teers in their ports, nor the sale of such prizes as these corsairs may take.— 
This noble and generous renunciation of the ordinary right of war—this mo- 
deration, of which there is no example in maritime ‘annals, contributes 


greatly to the honour of France. It is an honourable reply to the reproach- 
es and insults addressed to her. 


FROM THE JOURNAL DE PARIS. 

Preparations are making at the Hotel of the Portuguese Legation, for the 
departure of the Minister of his most Faithful Majesty. The passports for 
the Legation have just been uelivered at his desire. It seems that his Ex- 
cellency will depart in the course of next week. It is said, that with these 
passports the Minister received a note, expressing the regret that was felt 
at his having determined to leave this capital, since France had not shown 
any hostile disposition towards Portugal, nor sent any order to the French 


Minister at Lisbon, and Consuls of his Most Christian Majesty to quit that 
kingdom. 








FROM THE ETOILE. 
Tonosa, April 14. 

The Spanish people declare so decidedly against the Government of the 
Cortes, that 300 Constitutionalists having shown an intention to defend the 
approach to this place, they were surrounded on all sides by the population, 
who obliged them to throw their artillery into the water. This fact is cer- 
tain. Never wasan army seen more obedient t+ its commander, more at- 
tached to its King, than our army. The Spaniards lavish on it the sincerest 
demonstrations of unlimited confidence. 

The country people bring provisions on the road; every thing is regular- 
ly paid for. The day before yesterday, while 10 or 12,000 men were pass- 
ing through the town, a market was held, which was as numerously attend- 
ed by country people, and as well supplied, as ever. 

Geueral Quesada has entered Bilboa. 

PERPIGNAN, April 7. 

Our attention is constantly directed to the events passing on the opposite 
side of the frontier, whilst on our side the organization of the division of the 
army which is to cross this part of the Pyrenees is rapidly completing. We 
remark a great bustle among the Catalonian Const:tutionalists. Mina fre- 

venily visits all the points on the frontiers where his troops are posted.— 
Ihe forces destined for the defence of Barcelona are estimated at regu- 
lars, and 15,000 militia. ‘The ramparts are mounted with cannon, and the 
fosses round the town filled with water. 


From the Quotidienne. 
BAYONNE, Apriz 13. 

The Gardes-du-Corps are expected here to-morrow. They will enter 
Spain on the 18th. Sw 

The exatnple made by General Quesada, upon some undisciplined sol- 
diers, has produced the best effect; it has tranquillized the peaceable in- 
habitants, and'territied those who might have been tempted to pillage.— 
Such conduct cannot be too highly commended; it is equally conformable 
to policy and humanity. Ss 

His Exceilency the Marshal Duke of Reggiowill arrive at Vittoria on the 
15th; and the Duke of Angouléme will have his head-quarters there on the 
We learn from. Madrid that Count Abisbal has set out for Seville. The 
Universal announces the complete insurrection of the Asturias. Corps of 
Royalists occupy the Pardo and Escurial. The Political Chief sent a regi- 
ment against them; the Royalists separated without even waiting to see 
the enemy. They assembled again the next day, and their numbers bring 
meanest | the Political Chief suffered them to remain undisturbed at the 
Pardo and the Escurial, contenting himself with having them observed by 
this reziment. 

A Tonlouse Journal says, that the four prisoners who were among those 
wounded by the first cannon fired, have been tried by a Court Martial, and 
shot. This news seems to us tobe premature. It is well known that very 
important papers were found in their wallets. It is affirmed that the Duke 
of Reggio, when he caused the dead bodies to be removed before the French 
column, said to his men—“ Behold, my friends, the reward of treason.” 

It is said that the Constitutional Spaniards who are at Paris have 
received orders to leave the kingdom. 

We have received, by express, the following interesting letters, 
which we hasten to lay before our readers :— 








St. Jean, Pied de Port, April 14. 
The information I have collected since the French army passed 


the Bidassoa, states—that the Spaniards receive it with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and that the clergy every where came in a body to 
meet the troops as they arrive. 

Pampeluna, which according to the revolutionary papers, was 
to receive a numerous garrison, and be provisioned for a year, is on 
the contrary, ill provided with troops, and destitute of every thing. 
The garrison, including that of the citadel, does not exceed 2,000 
men, half of them militia, who, by the accounts of persons worthy of 
credit, wait oaly for a favourable opportunity to abandon a cause 
which they detest, or which they have joined only by force, On 
the 9th, in the night, 100 of the militia rushed from Pampetuna, 
doubtless being informed of the arrival of the French, and joined 
Col. .!uanito, to whom they offered their services, 

The young men of Lucaide who had taken arms for the constitu- 
tion, and who were near St Sebastian, desert to return home, sixty 
of them arrived in the night ofthe Llib. Itis affirmed that Andalusia 
has riseu ia favour of the legitimate Cause, and that 10,000 men are 
already under arms. 

Bayonne, April 14, ep. M.—(By Express.)— 

Ihave anno: nced to you that Pampeluna had been evacuated by 
the garrison, composed of 2000 men, 1000 only have left that place 
to escort to Arragon valuable etiects, which had been deposited in 
that town. The remainder of the garrison is composed of militia, 
who have neither the power, nor the inclination to defend themselves 
if they were to attempt it, the inhabitants are so enthusiastic in 
favour of the good cause, that they would open the gates themselves, 

All the accounts from the army are excellent, and our troops are 
now before the walls of St. Sebastian, without having experienced 
the smallest loss. The garrison, wholly confined to the place, has 
not made aay sally since the division of Gen. Bourke drove it back 
fighting ; its forced repose, and the departure of the revolutionary 
inceudiaries, Nantil aud Fabvier, give every reason to expect a 
speedy surrender. 

Bilboa is occupied by our troops—the news is certain. Many of 
our vessels, laden with provisious have sailed for that port which is 
of great importance. 

We have stated that Ballasteros had given up the defence of the 
defiles of Salina, and retired towards Tudela. Letters of tne 14th 
mention that Gen. Molitor, who has advanced with his corps, has 
just obliged Ballasteros to evacuate Tudela also, 

Thus success every where attends the French army. 

Gen. Quesada has taken possession of Bilboa, at the head of his 
corps, Which consists wholly of Spanish Royalists. A French gar- 
rison will however be put into the town, on account of the import. 

From Bayonne, April 17. 
The Major General to his Excellency the Minister of War. 

“ There is nothing new from the army. The troops are in full 
march. 

“The army of Perpignan, which awaits the arrival of the Duke 
d’Augouléme on theEbro, will be in movement from the 20th to the 
22d instant. 

“In a few days our 100,000 men will be in a line. 
cisive blow will be struck. 

Pampeluna and St.Sebastian are invested : but they have not been 
attacked, aud all the rumours which have been circulated on this 
point are absurd and ridiculous. 

“lusurrections multiply in the interior of Spain.”"—Journal des 
Dehats. 


Then the de- 


From the Gazette de France, of April 19. 

Letters from Lisbon of the 28th, and from Oporto of the 25th March, 
state that the Count d’Amarante continues in the same position. 
Rego was still at Amarante. Great disquietude prevailed at Oporto 
and Lisbon, because the Government dared not depend upon any of 
the troops. 

The Lisbon Cazette of the 29th ult. speaks of the progress of the 

Royalist insurrection. Four squadrons of the 2d Regiment of Ca- 
valry having received orders to march against the Count d’Amaran.- 
te, on reaching Elvas they passed over to his standard, amidst shoute 
of * Long live the King !'—* Death to the Constitution " 
A private letter which we have received from Tolosa states that 
when the advance of the French army became known, a great agita- 
tion was manifested amongst the garrison of Vittoria. The newly 
enrolled youths quitted their corpsto join the soldiers of the Faith ; 
other troops retired to Burgos. In the garrison of Vittoria, were 
some French and Piedmontese deserters, amongst whom were two, 
who style themselves superior officers of the Ex-Guard, named Hus- 
son and Michele. 

The following is an extract of aletter from the Agents to Lloyd’e 
at Marseilles, dated April 12:—* An order, by telegraph, was this 
morning received by the authorities of this port, to lay an embargo 





on all Spanish vessels; this was immediately put into execution, and 
several of which were outside the port, on the point of sailing, were 
compelled to return by the boats of the men of war lying here.” 





FROM THE COURIER. 
LONDON, April 21. 

We have received this morning by Exprese, the Journal des De- 
bats of Saturday morning, and private letters of Saturday evening 
We learn from the latter, two circumstances of much importance at 
the present moment. The one is, that Sir C. Stuart had presented 
a Noie to the French Ministers, said to be framed in strong terme, 
protesting against the formation ofa Junta of Government at the 
head quarters of the Duke d’Angouléme. 

The other circumstance to which we have alluded, we shall give 
in the words of our correspondent, 

“ Saturday evening. 

The French frigate la Guerrierehas been taken almost in sight of 
Brest, by two armed vessels bearing Spanish colours, one of which 
was a brig carrying 15or 20 guns. The friga'e was peppered in high 
style. You may rely upon the truth of this.” 

The followingis also an extract from another private letter, dated 
Paris, April 18:— 

*¢ All the letters from Bordeaux and Havre, express the greatest 
alarm with respect to the vessels which they expect from day te 
day. A letter from Bayonne, of the 12th inst. announces the cap 
ture by a Spanish corsair of a ship laden with grain which was car- 
ried into St. Sebastian, A Spanish ship of war is placed below the 
river.” 

The French funds continued to fall on Saturday. They opened 
at 82f. 80c., and closed at $3f.10c. On Friday they opened at 84f 


30c. and closed at 83f. 60. Neapolitan, on Saturday, was 71 1-4f 
and Spanish, 35f. 34c. 


April 22. 
The report which prevailed yesterday of the capture of the Guer 
riere French frigate by two Spanish brigs, has not received any fur 
ther confirmation. It is certain, however, that it was confidently re 
ported at Paris on Saturday. The report that Sir Charles Stuart had 
protested against the formation of the Spanish Junta, usurping a‘- 





thority in Spain, is positively declared,by a French paper, tobe with 
out foundation. 
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FROM THE COURIER OF THE 22d APRIL. 
EXPRESS FROM PARIS, 
Courier Office, 3 o'clock. 
We have just received by express, from Paris, the following 
Telegraphic communication. 
A Paris, April 20. 
The port and citadel of Guetaria have been taken by our troops.— 
Two hundred men, among whom were two, Colonels, and ten other 
officers, have been taken, with five pieces of cannon, and provisions. 
It is said that the enemy have abandoned Burgos since the 14th. 
Every where the French army meet with the best reception. 
LonpDoN, April 22. 
City 12 o’clock.—There has been some improvement in Consols 
this morning. —They opened at 76 3-4, and before 12 o'clock had 
reached 76 3-4 7-8. The fluctuation in Spanish bonds has been 
great, opening at 32 1-2, advancing to 34, and again receding to 
32 3-4. 








foreign Sumniavyp. 


it is said that the -Greeks have stormed the outworks of 
the Fortress of Patras. 

On the 21st of March, the mountains round Vesuvius, 
and parts of that mountain also, were covered with snow. 

A great fire has taken place in Constantinople. ‘The 
Christian quarter of the city suffered very severely, and 
several murders were perpetrated by the Janizaries and the 
Mussulmans, on the christians of all sects. 

Two French Frigates are cruising off the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir. 

The King of Spain and the Royal Family arrived at 
Andujar on the Ist of April, 

The Duc d’ Angouléme had a narrow escape before 
St. Sebastian. He was reconnoitring before the walls, and 
within the range of the cannon. 

A Madrid paper says, that the Valencian Royalists have 
been deteated by a constitutional army, of one fifth their 
number, with the loss of 1000, killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, intenminutes! As the army of the latter amounted to 
only 1000 men, the despatch is astounding. 

The French government, being as they assert, at war 
only against a faction, consider themselves allies of Spain, 
and issue no letters of Marque. ‘This forbearance cannot 
last. 

Eugéne Beauharnois,son of the first Empress Josephine, 
has had two apoplectic tits on the same diy. 

The French Police has seized all walking canes contain- 
ing swords, daggers, &c. and has forbidden their use in 
Paris. 

Numerous arrests have taken place in Sweden, and 
among them some of Ladies of rank. The conspiracy 
against Bernadotte seems to have been dangerous. 

General Vives has arrived to assume the chief command 
at Havana. 

In Mexico, the Emperor Iturbide is dethroned, and or- 
dered to quit his throne to reside in Italy with a pension of 
$25,000 ayear. A happy exchange! 

The Colombian blockading squadron off Puerto Cabello 
has been totally defeated, with loss of ships and men, by 
the Spanish Royalist force. Commodore Daniels is said to 
have heen killed in the action, which took place on the 30th 
of April. 

The head of Swedenborgh, which had been stolen 50 
years ago, by a disciple, from the tomb in London, has been 
lately returned by the relatives of the robber, and restored 
to the trunk. 

The earthquakes have entirely ceased at Aleppo, as 
well as the epidemic; and on the 8th December the inha- 
bitants were allowed to re-occupy their houses. 

Baron Cagniard de la Tour has invented a Portable Irmy 
Mill, which weighs only eight pounds, and will grind in one 
day grain for one hundred men. ‘The Duc d’ Angouléme 
has ordered a number for the French Army in Spain. 








British Suntniary. 


On the 21st April His Majesty held the first levee of the 
season. The assemblage amounted to between one and 
two thousand, and the presentations were numerous.— 
Among them were the following :— 

Mr. Baron Hullock, on appointment. 

Mr. Raine, on being appointed chief Justice of Wales. 

William Conyngham Burton, Esq. on his appointment to 
be page of honour. 

Capt. Mulcaster, R. N. ‘ai oa 

Mr. Manning to present a petition from Nevis. 

Mr. Heber, member for Oxford University. 

‘The Mansion House Easter Ball was postponed to the 
7th May, in consequence of necessary repairs. 

Sir Charles Bampfylde, Bart. has been murdered by one 
Moreland, who also committed suicide. Jealousy is sus- 
pected to have been the cause. : 

Sir Henry Hardynge succeeds Mr. Robert Ward in the 
Ordnance Office. 

Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole has sailed to assume the com- 
mand at the Mauritius. 

The season has been very unhealthy in England, and the 
deaths in Lincolnshire have been very numerous. 

Lady Belgrave has presented the Grosvenor family with 
a son and heir. 

The works of art sent this season tothe Royal Academy, 
are so numerous that there is not room to accommodate 
more than three-fourths of them. 








visiting my fellow-subjects in the Canadas. 


eye Athtow, 





A number of Cabriolets were to be launched in London 


on St. George’s day, instead of the old hackney coaches. 
The fare will be two-thirds of the usual charge. 

The Duke of York’s horse Moses has been avain success- 
ful. If this continue, His Royal Highness will be literally 
as rich asaJew. It was .agood pun to say of tle Duke, 
who was observed to be quite lost in reverie afier the race, 
that he was thinking of Moses and the Profits. 

A singular trial has taken place in England, of a woman 
and her two d vuhters, for a violent assault on a reputed 
witch. Will this infatuation never be extirpated ? 

A new Tragedy trom the pen of the author of Damon 
and Pythtas is forthcoming at Drury Lane. 

The English Militia is not to be called out this summer. 

The Duke of Wellington’s eldest son, and the eldest 
son of the Earl of Hopetonn, are gazetted in the army. 








Our patrons in Canapa wil be aware that as we print- 
ed an extra page on Tuesday for their use solely, we find 
it necessary {o include it in the form of this day, in order 
to convey the same information to our other subscribers. 
We have in type the more important extracts from the cor- 
respondence relative to Spain, which we are under the 
necessity of postponing for want of room. 


Mr. Philipps, who is justarrived here from New Orleans, 
commenced an engagement on Wednesday last. As this 
will be the last opportunity previous to his final departure 
for Europe, it is natural to expect that he will prove one 
of the principal attractions for the evenings of the race 
week. His exquisite taste and great experience a3 a sing- 
er, and his excellence as an actor, render him the best 
operatic performer this country ever knew; and his con- 
templated secession from the stage will be a loss not easy 
to supply. The opera of Monday is a highly popular one 
by O’Keeffe, called Fontainbleau. Mr. Philipps’s part is 
very effective, and the songs, original and introduced, are of 
the first order. 








1] Exchange on London—First rate Bills 4 1-2 per cent premium. 











FROM LLOYD'S LISTS. 
April 15.—Gravesend, April 12, sailed for Quebec, the Elizabeth 


ue 


performances to a Canadian audience ; but it is in recol- 
lection, that | arrived in this country during the ravages of 
a most awful calamity, the duration of which materially al- 
tered my plans, and rendered it impossible for me to open 
in New-York until November. Thus nearly two months 
of my limited time had elapsed before the commencement 
of my first engagement here. 

| should have answered, by some means, the first invi- 
tation that reached me, but at that time I had still some 
hope, notwithstanding my engagements in the United States, 
of being able tu accomplish the tour of Canada. In this 
expectation I was unavoidably disappointed. My engage- 
ments here did not terminate until the middle of May ; and 
as | felt very anxious, for many cogent reasons, to be in 
England about the end of June, | was compelled to relin- 
quish altogether the satisfaction | promised myself from a 
visit to Montreal and Quebec. 

{ feel much flattered by the professional attention these 
two invitations on the part of some inhabitants of Montreal 
indicate, and notwithstanding my want of ability to comply 
with the wishes of my unknown correspondent in the Mon- 
treal Herald, I trust he will believe that | yield to no one 
in grateful attachment to my friends, and in true loyalty 
and British feeling towards my King and all my fellow sub- 
Jects. Should | ever set toot again on this hospitable con- 
tinent, I think | can promise that I will not quit it a second 
time without paying a visit to British America. 

Have the goodness to let this appear in your next num- 
ber, and believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES MATHEWS. 





J.C, Fisner, Esq. 





On Monday night Mr. Mathews took his leave of the 
American public tn the characters of Goldfinch and Mor- 
bleu. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm displayed by 
an audience which filled the house to an overflow. After 
the performances, which are well known to most of our 
readers, Mr. Mathews came forward in costume to make 
his final bow. When the loud cheering had somewhat sub- 
sided, he addressed the house under the pressure of con- 
siderable agitation as follows :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 
The moment is at length arrived when I must reluctant- 





and Auu, Brown; Isabella, Ismay, do.: Crowu, Havelock, do.; 
Shannon, Peart, do.; Mountaineer, Wood, do ; Ocean, Blackburn, 
do.; Mary, Todd, do.; Harbinger, Watson, do.; Don, Huntley, Mi- 
ramichi; Nestor, Weakuer, do.; Eweretta, Fuze, Pictou; Nelson, 
Esnout, Cape Breton; April 13, Mary, Hardy, Prince Edward’s Isl- 
aud ; London, Chapman, Quebe« ; Chapman, Milbauk, do.; Hannah, 
Webber, do.; Duncombe, Holi, Miramichi; April 14, Sceptre, 
Pearson, Prince Edward’s Is!and; Queen, Turner, St. John, N. B. 

Deal, April 11, arrived from the River for Quebec and Moutreal, 
the Amethyst, Thompson; Lord Wellington, Ward, Nova Scoiia; 
Triton, Marshall, st. Audrews, N B.; S.ockton, Langley, Mirami- 
chi, Nelly, Dales, Pictou. April 11 and 12. Arrived from the Riv- 
er and sailed for Miramichi, the Chris opher, Kuight; Ocean, Cram, 
do.; Prospect, Weake, Quebec; Nawilus, Tully, do.; Briton, 
Roche, do.; Britannia, Stewart, Prince Edwara’s Island; Carron, 
Strachan, do.; Edward, Munro, Nova Scotia; Friends, Rennie, St. 
Andrews, N. B.; Robert and Aun, Sirangham, Moutreal; Polly, 
Pratt, Pictou; Protector, Leumaa, St. Johu, N. B.; Clarkstone, 
Service, Quebec and Montreal; Margery, Hall,do. do.; Elizabeth, 
Brady, Miramichi; Aprii 14, Nestor, Weakuer, Miramichi; Brod- 
rick, Peart, do.; Don, Huntley, do.; Shannon, Peart, Quebec ; 
Crown, Havelock, do.; Isabella, Ismay, do.; Ocean, Blackburn, 
do.; Harbinger, Watson, do.; Montmorenci, Wood, do.; tiannah, 
Webber, do.; Eweretta, Fuze, Pictou. 

April 22.-—-Gravesend, March 18, sailed for Miramichi, Ri- 
sing Sun, Pescod; Prince, Braithwaite, do.; Ld. St. Helens, Ste- 
phenson, Quebec ; April 19, Ann, Bushell, Miramichi; Sternshall, 
Peacock, Quebec; April 19, Gravesend, sailed for Halifax, Herald, 
Young; April 20, Esther, Brown, Miramichi; Sam!. Whitbread, 
Ward, Quebec; Dew Drop, Wakes, do.; Britannia, Tyrie, St. 
Johns, N. B. Deal, March 18, arrived from the River for Quebec, 
Young Proteus, Holmes; 19, Spring, Skelion, Quebec; Ld. St. He- 
lens, Stephenson, do.; Prinee, Braithwaite, do.; Barton, Bacon, 
Pictou; Juno, Clay, Nova =cotia. 








Theatre—New=Lork. 


It was with great astonishment that we read in an evening 
paper of yesterday some rather ill natured remarks on Mr. 
Matuews respecting his Othello, which deserve severer 
notice than we have time to bestow upon them. The paper 
in question is as wrong with respect to that gentleman as 
it was in the case of O’Meara and Sir Warten Scort.— 
We recollect a letter from Wasuincton Irvine to the Edi- 
tor of that paper, which was published in its columns, but 
we cannot account for this seeming hostility. The truth | 
is, and the public may rely upon it, that there was not a 
loots, a tone, a gesture, or a point similar to Kemsce in the 
whole performance. It was truly an original, and perfect- 
ly chaste representation of the unfortunate Moor. | 

We have been requested to publish the following, and| 
we comply with pleasure :— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 
New-York, 22d May, 1823. | 
MY DEAR SIR, 

I wish through your paper to make my acknowledg- 
ments for two very kind, though anonymous, invitations 
from Montreal ; the former of which appeared some time 
ago in the “ Albion,” and the latter in the Montreal He- 
rald ; and to convey my unfeigned regret that a combina- 
tion of circumstances have deprived me of the pleasure of 





It most certainly was my original intention to offer my 


ly bid you farewell. I am sure you would despise me if 
I should affect to say that after an absence of nine months I 
Jo not feel happy in the prospect of seeing my family and 
my native country ; and you might with equal justice ac- 
cuse me of ingratitude, if | did not feel great regret in part- 
ing with such kind friends. Through your unexampled 











kindness and patronage I may boast of having been emi 

nently successful : for I have been honoured for above 
forty nights with a full attendance, with approbation, and 
with applause. Indeed I shall always consider it one of 
the greatest compliments ever paid me during my profes. 
sional life, that on a recent occasion, when! put your pa- 
tience to the test by making a hazardous experiment, my 
first and only tragic effort was attended to on your part with 
a politeness and indulgence, which I value as one of the 
strongest testimonies that | enjoy your favour. To say 

that 1 am proud and grateful for such distinction would be 
too faintly to express the warmth of those feelings which 
animate me towards you, my generous patrons! On eve- 
ry new engagement your kindness towards me has increa 

sed, and has enabled the Managers of this Theatre to act 
with a liberality which | am most happy to acknowledge 
here, and to realize the hopes held out to me—hopes 
which they calculated on from a confidence in your well 
known disposition to encourage European performers.— 
You will therefore have the satisfaction, and I flatter my- 
self it will be a satisfaction to you to know, that you return 
me tothe bosom of my family handsomely remunerated for 
my humble endeavours to amuse you—and deeply impres 

sed with grateful recollections of the kindness and indu}- 
gence with which I have been received in public, as well 
as the politeness and hospitality I have experienced in pri 

vate: and allow me to indulge in the belief that the do! 

lars with which you have so generously stocked my purse 
will carry more than their common value with them, bear- 
ing, as they do, astamp from the genuine mint of Ameri- 
can approbation. Believe that though the Atlantic must 
part us, it is impossible I can ever forget how deeply I am 
indebted to your unwearied kindness and patronage. Be 
assured I fully appreciate my good fortune, and that | shalt 
be ever proud to acknowledze it here—and at home. Mos' 

respectfully, Ladies and Gentlemen, I bid you farewell. 








THEATRE—NEW-YORK. 





The Splendid Looking-Giass Curtain will be exhibited during 
the Evening. 
This Evening, (Saturday,) May 24, 
Will he presented, the Petit Comedy of 
THE IRISH TUTOR, orn NEW LIGHTS. 

Charles, <4 : +: : : £=Mr. Woodhull 
Terry U’ Rourke, : Rats 7% Andersen 
After which, the Play of the 


AFRICANS, or LOVE, WAR, AND DUTY. 
s ; : ‘ 


Madiboo, : : ry Mr. Simpsen 
Selico, : 3 : Maywood 
Henry Augustus Mug, er us Cowell 
Darina, : : : 3 : : Mrs. Battersby 
Verissa, Miss Juhasoa 


“sa which will he added the Pageant of the 
CORONATION OF HENRY V. 

Meandev—The Comic Opera of FONTAINBLEAU, or RACES IN FRANCT: -. 
And, for ihe first time, the Melo Drama of THE INVISIBLE WITNESS, (wrtties 
by a Gentleman of thir city.) being the Uuird wight of Mr. Philips’s engagement. 


REED ee 
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The Alvion. 








POUBIRY. 


THE BULL-FIGHT OF GANZUL. 


-_ 
(FROM ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, TRANSLATED BY J. C. LOCKHART, LL. D.) 
Ganzov is the name of one of the Moorish Heroes who figure in the His- 
toria de las Guerras Civiles de Grenada. The following Ballad is one of very 
many, in which the dexterity of the Moorish cavaliers iu Tue Buti-Ficur, 
is described. The reader will observe, that the shape, activity, and reso- 
lution of the unhappy animal destined to furnish the amusements of the spec- 
tators, are enlarged upon—just asthe qualities of a modern race-horse 
might be amongst ourselves; nor is the Bull without his Name :— 








King Almanszor of Grenada he hath bid the trumpet sound, 

He had summoned all the Moorish Lords from the hills and plains around ; 
From Vega and Sierra, from Betis and Xenil, 

They have come with helm and cuirass of gold and twisted steel. 


’Tis the holy Baptist’s feast they hold in royalty and state,* 

And they have clos’d the spacious lists, beside the Alhamara’s gate ; 
Tn gowns of black with silver laced, within the tented ring, 

Eight Moors to fight the bull are placed in presence of the King. 


Eight Moorish Lords of valour tried, with steelwart arm and true, 

The onset of the beasts abide, come trooping furious through, 

The deeds they've done, the spoils they’ve won, fill all with hope and trust, 
Yet ere high in Heav'n appears the Sun, they all have bit the dust. 


Then sounds the trumpet clearly, then clangs the loud tambour, 

Make room, make reom for Ganzul—throw wide, throw wide the door— 
Blow, blow the trumpet clearer still, more loudly strike the drum, 

The Alcaydé of Agalva to fight the bull doth come. 


And first before the King he pass’d, with reverence stooping low, 
And next he bow’'d him to the Queen, and the Infants all a-row ; 
Then to his lady’s grace he turned, and she to him did throw 

A scarf from out her balcony was whiter than the snow. 


With the life-blood of the s!aughter'd Lords all slippery is the sand, 
Yet proudly in the centre hath Ganzul ta’en his stand - 

And ladies look with heaving breast, and Lords with anxious eye, 
But the lance is firmly in its rest, and his look is calm and high, 


Three bulls against the Knight are loosed, and two come roaring on, 
He rises high in stirrup, forth stretching bis rejon; 

Each furious beast upon the breast he deals him sucha blow, 

He blindly totters and gives back across the sand to go. 


** Turn, Ganzul, turn !” the People cry—the third comes up behind, 
Low to the sand his head holds he, bis nostrils snuff the wind-— 

‘The Mountaineers that led the steers, without stand whispering low, 
** Now thinks this proud Alcaydé to stun Harpado so? 


From Guadiana comes he not, he comes net from Xenil, 

From Guadalarif of the plain, or Barves of the hill; 

But where from out the forest burst Xarama’s waters clear, 
Beneath the oak-trees was he nursed, this proud and sturdy steer. 


Dark is his hide on either side, but the blood within doth boil, 
And the dun hide glows, as ifon fire, as he paws to the turmoil, 
His eyes are jet, and they are set in crystal rings of snow ; 
But now they stare with one red glare of brass upon the foe. 


Upon the forehead of the bu!! the horns stand close and near, 
From out the broad and wrinkled skull like daggers they appear ; 
His neck is massy, like the trunk of some old knotted tree, 
Whereon the monster's shagged mane, like billows curl’d, ye see. 


His legs are short, his hams are thick, his hoofs are black as night, 
Like a strong flail he holds his tail, in fierceness of his might ; 

Like something molten out of iron, or hewn from forth the rock, 
Harpado of Xarama stands, to bide the Alcaydé’s shock. 


Now stops the drum—close, close they come—thrice meet, and thrice give 
back ; 

The white foam of Harpado lies on the charger’s breast of black— 

‘The white foam of the charger on Harpado’s front of dun— 

Once more advance upon his lance —once more, thou fearless one ' 


Once more, once more—in dust and gore, to ruin must thou reel— 
In vain, in vain, thou tearest up the sand with furious hecl— 

In vain, in vain, thou noble keast, I see, I see thee stagzer, 

Now keen and cold thy neck must hold the stern Alcaydeé's dagger: 


They have slipp’d a noose around his feet, six horses are brought in 
And away they drag Harpado with a loud and joyfal din ¥ 

Now stoop thee, Lady, from thy stand, and the ring of price bestow 
Upon Ganzul of Agalva, that hath laid Harpado low. 


* The day of the Baptist is a festival among the Mussulmansas well as 
among Christians. 








WILL OF THE LATE EARL OF ST. VINCENT. 


i 


. 


y i i rative Court 
" Sarl of St. Vincent’s will was proved in the Prerozative Court, 
BR eke 5. mt on the 12th inst. by the oaths of Osborne Markham, Esq. 
Thomas Jervis. Esq. and Benjamin Tucker, Esq. the executors. The per- 
ing n under 30,0000. 
Se ente colic Rochett in Essex, with the freeholds and copyholds, 
devised tothe Earl’s great niece, Martha Honora Georgina Jervis, and 
heirs male and female, with usual entailments ; In default, to Henrie nan 
Elizabeth Jervis, in like manner, with remainder to Lord Rosehill, the Hon. 
is C i a others. 
—— ade yd = the county of Stofford, and all other real proper- 
. F Tk to his great nephew, John Edward Ricketts, in tail male, subject 
tg pt of three hundred pounds for life to the testator’s sister, Mary 
Ricketts, widow. 4 | ae 
i nd as an heir-loom withthe Rochetts e: . 
P.. pene ® ae directed to be appropriated in a similar manner, 
aene medal of Lord Anson; a diamond snuff-box, — to the 
Ea: I iey the Prince Regent of Portugal; an enamelled one from the Duchess 
as aihor: a medal from his Majesty commemorative of the oy" aves 
ae Spanisb Fleet on the 14th of February, 1797 ; asword from the City o 
a portrait of the frst Earl of Maccles- 


, &e. &e. ee 
To Lady Elizabeth Fane, is giver the aforesaid heir-looms; that of old 


olds ot eens cnsvant of ‘te fell, is particularly directed to he pre- 
’ 
serv 


The residue of the personal estate is to be applied in augmentation of the 


Meee Willis dated the 14th of October, 1817. 


a", avieties. 


Father COTTON, the Jesuit, had acquired such influence over Henry LV. 
of France, that it was @ common saying, that Henry was a good Prince, 
and loved to hear truth, but that he had Cotton in his ears. 


MALHERBE, at a very advanced age, challenged a young man who had 
killed his son in a duel. His friends represented to him tte rashness of his 
conduct, as he was then soold. ‘For that very reason,” said Malherbe, 
“ ] will have my revenge, { hazard only a sous against a pistole.” 


MARTIN CHASTELAIN, a native of Warwich, in Flanders, was blind 
from his birth, and yet was most an excellent mechanic. He made organs 
and violins, and could both tune and play on them. On being asked one 
day, what object he wished most to see, he replied, ‘* Colours, because | 
have an idea of others by the finger.” ** Should you not like rather to see 
the sky 2”? ** No,” replied the blind man, ‘* 1 would rather touch it.” 








—_— 
BIRTHS. 


At Lord Ducie’s, at Woodchester Park, the Countess of Denbigh, of a 
son and a dauyhter.—The Lady of C. Pepys, Esq. of a daughter. —The Lady 
of Sir L. Curtis, Bart. of her seventh son.—The Countess of Euston of a 
son.—At Langley Hall, Berks, the Lady of C. Devon, Esq. of ason and 


heir, 
MARRIED. 


By special license, on the 31st March, Charles Calvert, Esq. M. P. to 
Jane, youngest daughter of Sir W. Rowley, Bart. M. P. for Suffolk.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Captain J. Lindsay, of the Grenadier Guards, to 
Anne, eldest daughter of Sir C. Trottier, Bart. —At Bath, Sir W. Hort, Bart. 
to Louisa Georgiana, youngest daughter of Sir J. Caldwell, Bart.—At West- 
bury, Wilts, Major Mackworth, eldest son of Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart. 
to Sophia Noel, youngest daughter of J. Mann, Esq. of Leighton House- 
Wilts. —At St. Pancras, New Church, Col. Adams, of Great Ormond-street, 
to Gabrielle, third daughter of J. White, Esq. late of Shelborne, Hamp- 
shire.—By special license, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 
William Bingham Baring, Esq. eldest son of Alexander Baring, Esq. M. P. 
to Lady Harriet Mary Montague, daughter of the late, and sister o/ the pre- 
sent Earl of Sandwich.—By special license, at St. Leonard’s Lodge, Hors- 
flam, Francis Fletcher Vane. eq, eldest son of Sir Frederick Vane, Bart. 
of Cumberland, to Diana, third danghter of Charles Beauclerk, Esq.—At 
Streatham Church, by the Rev. Dr. Laing, John Bull, Esq. of the House of 
Commons, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the late Witham Chadwick, 
Esq. of Ashton-under-Line, Lancashire.—In Lower Brook-street, by his 
Grace the Archbishop of York, the Right Hon. W. Lord Petre, to Eimma 
Agnes, second daughter of H. Howard, of Corby Castle, Cumberland.— 
At Cheltenham, G Nangle, Esq to Lucy Mary, sister of Sir H. J. Tich- 
borne, Bart.—At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Winchmore-hill, John Sims, 
M. D. of Cavendish-square, to Lydia, third daughter of Wm. Dillwyn, of 
Hingham Lodge, Walthamstow. —At St. George’s, Hanover-Square, J. E. 
Leslie, Esq. to Sarah, youngest daughter of Bishop Sandford, of Edinburgh. 

| DIED. 


At his house in Park-street, Grosvenor-square, J. S. Charlton, Esq. in the 
85th year of his age.~At his residence in Downing College, Cambridge, Kd- 
ward Christian, Esq Professor of the Laws of England, and Chief Justice 
of the Isle of Ely. —At Dover, Sir H. Peake, Knt. one of the Surveyors of his 
Majesty’s Navy, aged 71.—At his house in Portland-Piace, aged 62, T. J. 
, Parker, Esq. of Vere, Jamaica.—At Bird Avenue, Boebuck, the Hoa. L. 
W. Gardiner, Viscount Mountjoy, son and heir of the Earl o/ Blessington.— 
At his house, in Bedford-square, Brighton, Sir Johu Eamer, Alderman of 
London, in his 74th year.—The infant son of Sir G. O. P. Turner, Bart. of 
Battlesden Park, Beds.—At his house, Park-place, Islington, William Rob- 
son, Esq. in the 34th year of bis age.—In November last, of the yellow fe- 
ver, on board his Majesty’s ship Lieven, off the coast of Africa, which he 
was employed in surveying, Capt. Lochmere, R. N. eldest son of the late 
Vice-Admiral Lechmere, of Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire —April 13, at her 
house, in Harley-street, Mrs. Leighton, eldest daughter of the late General 
Francis Leighton, and grand-daughter of Sir Edward Leighton, Bart. of 
Wattlesbury, in the county of Salop.—Lately, in Ireland, Sir H. D’bsterre 
Darby, K. C. B. and an Admiral of the Blue.—At Courtown, Ireland, the 
Countess of Courtown, after a severe iliness.—At Gunton, Norfolk, Robert 
Harbord, Esq. brother of Harbord, first Lord Suffield, in the 85th year of 
his age.—At Chelsea, W. H Moseley, M. D. in the 47th year of his age, 
many years Physician to his Majesty’s forces in Egypt, the Peninsula, &c,— 
In Portland-place, aged 75, the Rev. Dr. Price, Prebendary of Durham, 
and Canon Residentiary of Sarum.—At St. John’s Rectory, Southwark, in 
his 68th year, the Rev. W. J. Arby, M. A. more than 40 years the resident 
Minister of that parish.—On the 14th April, in the 20d year of her age, 
Sarah, the wife of H. D. Lowndes, Esq. of Red Lion-Square, second daugh- 
ter of William Lowe, Esq. of the Temple, and of Montague-street. 






































— ADVBREISBUBUTS, 


ALBION NEWSPAPER. 


NOTICE TO PATRONS IN QUEECC. 
HE Subscriber intending shortly to move to Montreal, begs respectfully to aequaint 
i the Patrons of the ALBION NEWSPAPER in Quebec, that Mr. John Noad, Gar- 
dep-Street, (next door tu the Barrack Office) is nominated his Successor, and is duly au- 
thorized to receive the Subscriptions due from and after the 12th proximo, as well as to 
tran-act allthe other duties connected with the Ageucy. 

Those Genilemen who yet require the first numbers to complete their sets, are informed, 
that the Proprietor requested the names of such Gentlemen, and numbers deficient might 
be sent to him some time agu—the papers may be expected in a short time. 

It is necessary to add, that the postage from New-York to the Lines is aid hy the Pro 
| prietor of the Newspaper, but that on the British side will be chargeable to Subscribers 

every six months. his ; , 

In taking leave of the Patrons of the Albio. Newsparer in Quebec, the Subscriber begs 
| to offer his respectful acknowledgments for the distinguished support that publication has 
| been honoured with during bis Agency, and hopes it will be continued to his Successor. 


EDWARD MILFORD. 
| St. Louis-Street, 5th April, 1828. 
i UPPER CANADA.—NOTICE. 


HE Sarveyer General begs leave toinform the Public, that he has obtained the per~ 
mission of His Excellency the Lieutenant Govervor, to publish 


A CORRECT MAP 


of the Provinee on a large Scale. It isto be engraved in London in the best style, and 
| will be ready for delivery ina few months, wea 
This infurmation, the Surveyor General thinks it necessary to give, in order to prevent 
those persons, who are desirous of having an authentic MAP of UPPERCANADA, from 
being imposed npon by a surreptitious Copy, said to be on the eve of publication. 
Surveyor General’s Office, ; 
York, 2d April, 823. 
EX'TENSIVE SALE OF FIXED PROPERTY AT AUCTION. 
Will be sold, without reserve, on the first day of Octuber next, at one o'clock, P. ti. on 
the premises, in three lots, that well known situation, in the vicinity of, and on!y five miles 
distant from Quehec, onthe south side of the river St. Lawrence, in the parish of St. Joseph, 
and seignory of Lauzon, commonly called NEW LIVERPOOL. ; 
; formerly occupied by the late Robert Hamilton, 
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Lot No. i—Comprising a dwelling: house, forn 
Esqr.a Ferm: house, Barns, and out houses, with ahout four hundred acres of land. £6 

Lot No. 2—Consisting of a Dwelling-house, hitherto occupied by Mr. Abraham Gihson, 
with store and wharves adjoiing—also, eleven acres of Beach, and a convenient space for 
drawing up and preparing timber for shipment, being what has been generally known as the 
New Liverpool Cove 

Lot No. $= Consisting of five acres of Beach, a wharf two hundred and twenty feet in 
front, by one hundred and twenty feet in depth, at which vessels ride in twenty-two feet 
water at the lowest Neaptide, and fifty acres of good land adjoining, with a Dwelling-house 

on. 

Tak on the first day of November next, at one o'clock P. M. on the premises, that 
valuable and well known establishment, the HAWKESBURY MILLS, on the Ottows 
river, and only sixty miles from Montreal ;—consisting of two Saw-mills and one Grist-mill, 
about two hundred acres of land, with three excellent Barns, houses fur workmen, Store- 
houses, Forge and Bake house, all in the very best order. J s 

The evident advantages of thissituation to any one largely concerned in the Wood trade 
of the Canadas render any further description unnecessary. ; 

For particulars appty in Montreal, to Henry Mackenzie, or George Auldjo, Esquires— 
in Quebec, to Matthew Bell, Esquise—or on the premises, to 








GEORGE HAMILTON. 
Monttes}, 2°th blarch, 1823. 








May 24. 


Omne tulit punc ’ 
EORGE SAUNDERS, 45 vom Tut miscuit utile dulci—Hor. 


; St. corner of Wail street, has the honour to 2a- 

sels Dace ener sare Oe Ras, ther ~~ yo diligent jomuedhs perfected his in 
A tr op our $) ? iti 

four progressive degrees of strength, to be used as per 6 Rog ssh os ceed bal 


cording to the state of the razor 
If a proof of the superiority of the strop were necessary, the faet of its being in general 
answer tothe doubts of the skeptical. The pub- 


use by the faculty would be a sufficient 
as to induce all makers of sttcps in this city to imni- 


lic report of the above strop goes su far 

tate it 
THEOLOGICAL READING ROOM, PHI LADELPHIA 
UBSCRIBERS to S. POTTER & CO.’s Theological Readi , 

bJ late misfortune by Fire,are informed that a oienelans front by yr tiewctha asm 


No. 65 Chesnut street) over their present Book & Stationary St i 
— inst. for ee nae ary Storewwill be opened on Mon- 
; Terms $5 per ann. 


urther subscribers to the room are respectfully solicited* 
Philadclphia, Tuesday, 22 April, 1823. 
+e Strangers visiting the City are invited to the room, and will have polite attention shown 
em. 
BOOKS FOR SALE BY 8S. POTTER AND CO, 
85 Chesnut St. Philade!phia. 


CHURCH ?OETRY. 


Being portions of Psalms and Hymns suited to the festivals and fasts ; and vario 7 
sions of the church. Selected ond thseed from various authors, ’ eerademien 


By Wm. Augustus Muhlenberg ; 
Associate Rector of St. Jame.’ Church Lancaster. 


DR. BEASLEYS’ SEKMON ON DUELLING. 


(A Review of which may be found inthe third No of the Philadelphia Recorder.) 
DR. JAKVIS’ >ERMON ON REGENERATION, 











(A Review of which from the Christian Ob [ 
uns Philadephia Booed € ian Observer, may be found in the 2nd number of 

©. POTTER & CU. have constantly on sale, an extensive collection of scarce and valua - 
ble European and American Theology, on the most liberal terms. 


MEDICATED AND OILED SILK. 


as subscriber having purchased the entire stock of Mr. B. Morange, who is about te 
_ leave this coantry, announces that he is the sole Proprietor of th- celebrated Perspi- 
ration and water proof Silks ; and also the Midicated Silk, so advantageously known 
in this city. and so highly recommended by the most eminent Physicians in this country. 
These Silks will be sold wholesale at 51 William-street, corner of Pine st. New York, and 
“sou in the several Atlantic cities. R G HERRING. 


- B. A splendid selection of Thread Lace and Bobbinetts on hand. March 15. 
‘ ‘ 
NEW-YORK COFFEE-HOUSE, 
7 ve . ° 
No. 10, William-Street. 

¥ ILLTAM SYKES respectfully acquaints the public, that his new dining rooms (which 
will accommodate 12 persons) being now « ompleted, the ORDINARY will re-com- 
mence on Tuesday, the 7th inst. Dinner on ihe table at 3 o'clock precisely ; price 50 cents 
including table liquors, or 12 dinser tickets for five dollars and twenty five cents, The ta- 
ble will always be covered with an ample variety ofthe delicacies of the season: and 
Merchants Brokers, and others, may rely on the utmost punctuality with respect totime 
—also that the best attendance upon the table, which can be obtained, will olnene be af- 
forded. The bill of fare may be seen in the bar every day ai 12 o'clock. A saddle of 
venison willbe served atthe Ordinary every Tuesday and Friday at 3 o'clock, and on 
Sundays at 2 o'clock. (in the alter sate days, hashed venison, and other esteemed dishes 

will be added to the ordinary provisions for the public tanie. 

A Second Table will he covered at 4 o’clock every day, for the acommodation of those 
gentlemen whose avocations do not permit them to dine st anearlier hour The Dinner 
will consist of meats removed from the ordinary, but served up anew, with hot vegetabies 
&c Price 25 cents, or 12 tickets for 2 dolls. and 5O cents. " 

The Coffee Room, which is commodiou-ly and handsomely fitted up, will be daily fur- 
nished with a bil of fare. and gentiemen can dine at any hour, upon very short notice. 

The Larder wil! constantly be supplied with every delicacy of the New-York, Philadel- 
phia. and other markets. 

Board, with or without Lodging, by the week, month, or year, upon moderate terms. 
The hed-rooms are airy and neatly furnished; and the utmost atieution will be paid te 
ensure the real comfort of Boarders and Travellers 

Private Rooms for parties,and Umners, Suppers, &e. furnished in the best style. 

Wines and Liquors of superior quality. and genume as imported. 

Oysters, Terrapin, Ox ‘fail, Gravy or Peas Soup, every day at 11 o'clock. 





2 








Jan. 11 





TO PRINTERS. 
HE subscriber, (who has heen Printer to the American Bible Society for six years 


past, to their entire satisfaction,) baving retired from the business, offers for sale, at 
low prices, the following articles, which, in consequence, have become unnecessary in con- 
ducting his present business. , 
A number of Patent and other Printing Presses. 
One large standing Press. 
Paste Boards and Mahogany Boards for pressing paper; Banks, Horses, 


} Troughs, 
— Boards, Poles, Standing Racks, and a number of Rollers for applying ik” te 
ype. 


He bas also for sale, several fonts of Type, viz Nonpareil. Minion, Brevier, Bur- 
geos, Loug Primer, Small Pica, Pica, English, and 5, 6. and Sines Pica, plain and 
ornamental. , D. FANSHAW, No. 20 Shoat Lane. 

Where he continues the Printing Business in all its various branches, at the /owest prices. 
All orders in his line will, as usual, be thankfully received and punctually atteode 
the above place, until the Ist of May next; afier which he cu ‘ 
Office to No 1 Murray street, opposite the Park. 

_N. B. Ti any persons, unacquainted with the subscriber, should he inclined to favour 
him with their business, they are respectfully referred to the Officers of the American 
Bible Society fur any information they may need concerning biuw. 








to, at 
viemplates removing his 





‘ TO BOOKSELLERS. 
*,* The subscriber will finish the Works of the Rev. JOHN NEWTON, in sis vols. 


Svo. in afew days. The trade can yet be supplied with a few copies on the usual terms. 
March 22. 





ps ICK BYRNE, No. 3 Garden street, opposite the Post-Office, New-York, 
Manufacturer of Quills, Wafers, Pens,and Printing Ink, returns his greetful acknow- 
ledgments to the Booksellers, Stationers, aud Merchants of the United States, for the 
unprecedented patronage hestowed on his Establishment for the past seven years, during 
which time it was his constant study to offer none but genuine articles, on such terms as he 
hopes will merit a continuaace of public favours. 


N. B. Six months credit given when the amount exceeds 300 dollars. A good assort- 
ment of Office Pens, Ladies, Portabledo. NOTARTAL, EXECUTIVE, and STATE 
pve were ghee —- Fag a= to 3 diameter, Letter Wafers of all colours and sizes 

English and American Quills, Pen*knives, and other articles of Siati ; a large > 
of Feather Fans, suitable for the Southern market. “eet” Gaerne be 


March. 22. 

ADIES CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where a 
sive assortment is constantly kept. ; 
Ladies geuerally know the comfort and utility of wearin 
are respectfully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance is given as usual. Mrs. 
Cantelo recommends for inspection of the ladies the patent Minerva Brace, as an ap- 


pendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health, and comfort to the wearer, and is 
particularly recommended for growing Misses. 


As the President of the United States has granted a patent for this article, 
are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 
Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. 


PERSON, who writes a good engrossing band wishes occasional employment i 
copying Deeds, Leases, &c. Apply at this Oflice. "Feb. 22. i 


Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprizror, every Satur- 
day afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, 37, William-street, and for- 
warded by the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day ; by the East- 
ern Mail on Sunday morning; and delivered to Subscribers in the City in 
the afternoon and evening on the day of publication. Subscriptions, accom- 
panied with the half yearly advance, and advertisements, are receive 
paid) at the office of the Albion; by 
W. A. Colman, 46 William-st. N. Y. 
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Mrs. Cantelo’s corsets, and 


the public 
July 18, 
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D. S. Smith, Kingaton. 
Josiah Taylor, Esq. P.Master, Perth, 
Charles Jones, Esq. Brockville. 
Guy C. Wood, Esq. Post-Master, 
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